














Women ARE IN POLITICS 
TO STAY 


BESS FURMAN 


4 RY" SINCE the women’s suffrage amendment became effective on August 26, 
. 1920—all of thirty years ago—I have been writing newspaper articles, as 
' events might warrant, on women in politics. I am now pleased to report that women 
| are no longer political novices. They have performed continuously and competently in 
' local, state, national, and international politics. This country may even almost have 
© reached the point where the political activity of women is about to mesh with the 
| political activity of men so efficiently that the people will really run the country. 
| If so, an infinite number of long-standing and exceedingly pestilential problems 
could be quickly cleared up. 
| One logical conclusion to be drawn from the present political position of women 
| is that the phrase, ‘‘First woman to... ,” should hereafter be taboo. Certainly, 
| after thirty years of suffrage, any mention of that phrase is equivalent to a confes- 
© sion of “‘too little and too late.” Moreover, it usually isn’t true. 
© Not long ago, someone tried to tell me that the November, 1950, contest between 
» Representative Reva Beck Bosone, Democratic holder of a Utah seat in Congress, 
' and Ivy Baker Priest, Republican aspirant for that seat, constituted the first con- 
» gressional contest in which each of the two major parties had put up a woman 
© candidate. But well did I remember the New York congressional election of the 
F year 1934 when Mrs. Caroline O’Day, Democrat, competed against Miss Natalie 
Couch, Republican, with Miss Dorothy Frooks, of the Law Preservation party, 
| thrown in for good measure, to make a first-class feminine campaign show. The 
| Bosone-Priest hustings could hardly hope to rival the O’Day-Couch-Frooks contest 
| for.the place of representative-at-large of the state of New York. This was not so 
» much because of the forensics of the candidates, though all three were veterans, as 
| it was because Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of the President of the United 
States, chose to campaign for her friend, Mrs. O’Day, and also served as treasurer 
| of her war chest. All across New York state this woman vs. woman vs. woman 
» congressional contest left a never-to-be-forgotten trail of feminine fire. It also 
_ helped to get out the vote, the count being 1,103,639 for O’Day and 646,830 for 
| Couch. 
| There are 435 seats in the House of Representatives, each subject to expression 
| of the popular will every two years; there are 96 seats in the Senate, each one of 
| which comes up for discussion every six years. By 1960 there ought to be at least 
| a couple of hundred women in the running for congressional office, a goodly 
sprinkling of them against each other. 

But a November ballot bristling with Marys and Annas and Janes is merely a 


' © BESS FURMAN (Mrs. Robert B. Armstrong, Jr.), author of Washington By-Line, 
is a member of the Washington Bureau of The New York Times. Her twenty-one years 
as a reporter in Washington were preceded by ten years as a reporter in Omaha, Nebraska. 
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part of the mechanics of politics. Of much more importance is the record of politi- 
cal accomplishments. Of the many illustrations which come to mind, Representative 
Bosone, whom I have just dethroned from a “‘first,’’ amazes me with her attack on 
an old and baffling problem—that of the Indians who remain under federal ward- 
ship, deprived of the conduct of their own financial affairs. As a member of the 
House Public Lands Committee, Mrs. Bosone listened attentively to the testimony 
of the leaders of tribe after tribe of Indians appearing before the committee. She 
was impressed by the high quality of leadership shown by the Indians. She also 
went on a long field trip and saw where and how they lived, and she talked to 
Indian GI’s who had come back from World War II to convince their elders that 
the only hope for American Indians in the modern world is to become Americans. 
Mrs. Bosone well knew that the whole Indian subject was tied up in the knots of 
one hundred and fifty years of legal intricacies. She also knew that all attempts to 
take Indians from wardship had been frowned upon by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior. Nevertheless, she quietly introduced a 
bill which provided that the Secretary of the Interior should study all Indian tribes 
and bands and should indicate which ones are now ready to conduct their own 
affairs. For those that are, it would be his duty to draw up legislation which would 
free them forthwith; for those that are not, he would explain why not and would 
set up a definite program and time schedule for achieving such freedom. 

Mrs. Bosone’s timing was better than she knew. A new Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and a new Secretary of the Interior approved the measure. The House 
Public Lands Committee was of like mind, and the bill was reported to the House 
for action. 

Again, American women have little cause to preen themselves in the fact that 
Margaret Chase Smith, of Maine, sits in the Senate in solitary state. She should 
have sisterly support to the extent of a score or more. But American women can be 
proud that, when Senator Margaret Smith does speak out, it is on a subject of first 
importance, and that what she says rings clear and true and sweetly sane. Mrs. 
Smith made a “declaration of conscience,” in which she was joined by six other 
senators, appealing for a return to principle—for ceasing to seek political advantage 
through ‘“‘fear, ignorance, bigotry, and smear.” For such a courageous speech she 
won columns of printed plaudits. But it counts, too, to know that she would have 
made it alone, without the support of other senators. 

These two examples show the effectiveness of the seasoned woman politician. 
But there are not enough of them. 

The place of women in politics right now seems to me to be comparable to a 
military front held by a long, thin line of expert and battle-scarred troops who can 
hold fast because of their confidence that the great American supply lines are 
building up behind them. Once in a while I drop into the headquarters of the 
Republican National Committee and the Democratic National Committee and see 
this “‘supply-line” process. When I made such calls twenty years ago, I found the 
women leaders of both parties chiefly concerned with the details of getting women 
organized, in the precincts, into clubs or auxiliaries, which were expected to serve 
as hand-maidens to the male machines. All the emphasis was on elections—of men. 
There was little thought of party principles. 
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Then came a long period in which women taught each other the tenets of the 
Democratic or Republican party. In this mighty movement, first credit will have 
to go to the Democtats. The creators were a seasoned New York team: Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Miss Mary W. Dewson, who taught the tenets of the 
New Deal. Miss Dewson served as organizer and coined the slogan, “Campaigns 
are won between elections.” Along with this went a purely feminine battle-cry 
for fifty-fifty representation in the party organization. It was obvious that the men 
had no intention of moving over, but Miss Dewson had the bright idea of bringing 
in a duplicate set of chairs. The important party committees were set up with one 
man and one woman from each state. For many years now, women of both parties 
have been campaigning between elections, and that really means one continuous 
campaign. Naturally they cannot talk about candidates when there are none, but 
oh, how they can concentrate on issues! 

Now, as I go to the headquarters of the Republican National Committee and the 
Democratic National Committee, I find women in charge of the schools in which 
all party leaders are being trained; and there are more men in their classes than 
there are women. The men are having to catch up on issues. 

A man and a woman at work in each of the 140,000 precincts in this country 
was the avowed aim of Mrs. Joseph R. Farrington, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Republican Clubs, in her 1950 series of three-day schools of 
basic training for political leaders. Each of the twenty-five persons trained under 
her tutelage was to train twenty-five more until all precincts were reached by this 
geometric-progression method. The emphasis was on organization, but the textbooks 
she used bristled with Republican issues: fighting communism, balancing the budget, 
reducing government expenditures and taxes, defending the Taft-Hartley Act, op- 
posing compulsory health insurance and the Brannan plan. 

At Democratic National Committee headquarters a somewhat different strategy 
prevailed. There Mrs. India Edwards, vice-chairman of the committee and director 
of its Women’s Division, organized schools throughout the country—schools in 
which state and local party leaders, mostly male, could master the two most con- 
troversial issues backed by the Truman administration: the Brannan plan for 
agricultural price supports and the compulsory health insurance plan. 

Both headquarters now give ample evidence of men and women really working 
together, on issues as well as on organization. A few years of such experience is 
bound to swell the numbers of women in both elective and appointive posts. 

Many other factors are pushing women into politics. One is the sad state of the 
world. If the world is to keep from blowing itself to pieces, the democracies must 
mass in strength to offset the threat of communism. Political strength comes, in the 
last analysis, by obedience to the old adage of democracy, ‘‘United we stand, divided 
we fall.’ The United Nations is no empty symbol so far as American women are 
concerned, 

Another great impelling force is evident in the problems of home communities. 
Every question—the grade-school teacher shortage, the need for recreation areas and 
swimming pools, even that local library that was promised twenty years ago but 
didn’t materialize—seems to lead to the city hall or to the state legislature. 

But women seem to have a special genius for solving such problems; when they 
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put their minds to it, there is no obstacle too formidable for them. The nonparti- 
san League of Women Voters has been crusading to get all women into party 
politics. The league now has as one of its three main aims, “A continued analysis 
of the federal budget and support of such fiscal measures as make for a stable and 
expanding domestic economy.’ The league’s new president, Mrs. John G. Lee, 
described to me the methods which she and a small group of other experimental 
feminine souls, none of them trained in economics, used to gain an understanding 
of the federal budget. They read books, pamphlets, and papers, and discussed the 
subject thoroughly. Before long, each of them, from choice, was reading the entire 
financial section of The New York Times every day! 

Being in politics is primarily a change of attitude of mind, a shift in the area 
of awareness. It can be compared to letting one’s hair grow long after years of a 
boyish bob. You make up your mind to let your hair grow; for some time, you 


know it, although nobody else does. Then comes a short period of putting the best i 

construction possible on a shaggy situation. But after a while, there it is—a neat 

little bun of accomplishment at the nape of the neck. This I know from experience. I 

When I once took leave from my profession, incident to the birth of twins, I ( 

briefly went into politics—and ended up by writing all the ‘rainbow fliers’’ for ‘ 

the Democratic party in the 1940 campaign. ' 
And so my typewriter should click as a last line, ‘‘Now is the time for all good i 

women to come to the aid of the party.” If, by any chance, you don’t know how, 

write to the party of your choice for their latest booklets: to Anne Wheaton, Repub- 

lican National Committee, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., or to 


India Edwards, Democratic National Committee, Ring Building, Washington, D.C. | 





WINE SERVICE IN ANCIENT GREECE 


For the daily service of wine in the ancient Greek home, potters manufactured 
beautifully shaped and tastefully decorated vessels such as those illustrated in this 
issue through the courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland. The 
color scheme is two-tone: a shiny black, which was applied in a liquid state, and 
the reddish brown, which the clay of Attica naturally assumes after it is baked. 
Figures could be painted in the black, as in the earlier examples, or left in the red, 
surrounded by the black background, as was the custom at a later date. 


Rare drinking cup, called a mastos. It had to be 
drained before it was set down. Scene: single 
combat in the presence of witnesses. Date: about 
530 B.C. 
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Women AND GOVERNMENT 
INTRODUCTION 


MAURINE HERBIG PELLEY 


Governments, like clocks, go from the motion that men give them; and as 
governments are made and moved by men, so by them they are ruined too. 
William Penn, Preface to Pennsylvania's 
Frame of Government 


Y ET HOW often do we hear that politics is ‘“‘dirty’—with the implication that 
an interest in politics should not be assumed by the ordinary, respectable citizen. 
Many families are opposed to having any of their members make politics a career 
or even take an active part in political affairs because of the stigma that may result. 
These attitudes are unfortunate, for all who live in a democracy are in “‘politics”’ 
whether they realize it or not. Politics refers to the science of government and the 
formulation of public policy. Politics implies working together to solve our social 
and economic problems. It is inherent in our way of life. 

The threat of totalitarianism should make the American people realize that every 
man and woman has a responsibility to help achieve the ideals of social living. It 
is a pursuit upon which our national well-being and our personal welfare depends. 
If politics is ‘‘dirty,” it is because we have let selfish pressure groups satisfy their 
unwholesome private interest at the expense of the general welfare. The growing 
awareness of the personal responsibilities of every man and woman to improve his 
government is the element most needed to solve the problems of our complicated 
social order. Our public officials need for their guidance the balanced thinking and 
action of all citizens if they are to cope successfully with the complexity of our 
social and economic problems. 

Thirty years ago women won the right to vote, but the challenge which such a 
privilege and obligation should have placed upon the women of this country has 
not been fully met. This is evidenced today by the lack of women holding public 
office. However, there is growing evidence that women are beginning to serve as 
liaison between their families and the community, the schools, public institutions, 
and the government. Women are finding it necessary to inform themselves regard- 
ing public issues and candidates in order to vote intelligently. But their obligation 
does not end there. 

If we are to keep ourselves free, American womanhood must assume, as a right 
and duty of citizenship, active participation in government. This obligation is es- 
pecially incumbent upon the housewife because she has mote leisure time than men 


® MRS. JAMES PELLEY is active in the League of Women Voters, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and the Council of Church Women at Lincoln, Nebraska. She 
isa member of Phi Beta Kappa and a former teacher. 
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and she is not directly concerned with earning the living. It is a responsibility of the 
professional woman, to whom it is a real challenge because of her professional skill 
and her contact with the economic life of the community. The obligation of the 
teacher is even greater. With her rests a major responsibility for shaping the atti- 
tudes of future citizens. Since all persons learn largely by experience, the teacher 
cannot be effective unless she herself has practiced the arts of democratic citizen- 
ship. 

As related in the following reports, women in various fields and in different sec- 
tions of the country have accepted the challenge to participate in public affairs. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ALICE C. WEITZ 


The story of the attainment of a new city government in Des Moines, Iowa, is 
one of determination, of courage, and of education. It is a thrilling story. 

Des Moines, like many fast-growing municipalities, had long since outgrown its 
commission type of city government. Able citizens were more and more reluctant 
to let their names stand for council election. They had many reasons: their own 
businesses were too confining; the salary was not sufficient to make up for time 
lost from their own affairs; and, most important, they did not want to get into the 
political game because of the machines already in operation. People were content 
to let the other fellow run things—in spite of the facts that the tax dollars didn't 
seem to go very far and major improvements were not in evidence. This was cer- 
tainly not a unique situation. It has happened and is happening in hundreds of 
cities, and it will continue until some group takes on the responsibility and leader- 
ship toward making a change. 

Des Moines attempted, in 1938, to adopt the council-manager type of govern- 
ment; but the resolution was defeated by the voters. Des Moines had had a change 
of councilmen every two years for some time: this change generally was followed 
by a turnover of personnel in all departments, with the accompanying inefficiency. 
The city budget had just about doubled from 1938 to 1949. So it seemed that it 
was time to press for a change. After careful study, the project was capably spear- 
headed by the League of Women Voters, whose members spent months of time 
speaking before interested groups, getting out pamphlets, talking with housewives, 
and definitely arousing the electorate. The Des Moines women inspired a group of 
men to back them and work with them in the last months, and this time the ballot- 
ing was successful. The year 1949 was to be the last year of the commission form 
of government; a new council was to be elected in March, 1950, to hire a city 
manager. 

The next activity took place in the summer of 1949. A handful of men and 
women, with no personal “axes to grind,’ began to ask how the opposing 


© An experienced newspaperwoman, MRS. FREDERICK W. WEITZ is editor of the 
magazine, Iowa Club Women. She has also been associate editor of the Des Moines 
Saturday Review and editor of the General Federation Clubwoman and is a past president 
of the Iowa Press and Authors’ Club. 
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forces in the manager plan election could be brought together to work for better 
city government. The first concern was the election of a representative council of 
unquestioned honesty, ability, and fairness. A citizens’ committee of twenty-three 
members was organized—a committee representative of every part of the commu- 
nity, a committee whose members were highly respected in their own groups. It 
publicized its work and debated its problems, but it made no important decisions 
until, through compromise and understanding, it could act unanimously. 

There were five women on this new Committee for Good Government Under 
the Council-Manager Plan: a former president of the League of Women Voters, a 
former member of that board, an insurance woman who had also been an officer in 
city and state parent-teacher associations, a housewife and Junior League member 
well-known for her civic leadership, and a member of the faculty of Drake Uni- 
versity. Through them, hundreds of women were organized to tell the electorate 
about the committee, the new type of government, and the candidates. 

The formation of the Committee for Good Government in Des Moines was a 
new experiment. It was a coalition group, with a// wanting their city to be 
well-governed. It was the unquestioned sincerity of this thought that drew them 
together and held them together during those eight months prior to the election. 
It has been said that voters’ organizations can be entirely beneficial if the motive 
which animates such organizations is not selfish profit but the general good. This 
attitude was interpreted through the press and through the speakers to the extent 
that the community could find no reason for mistrust. There were, naturally, fac- 
tions that were displeased, but these were in the minority. 

On September 28, 1949, the committee issued the following statement: 

The purpose of the Committee for Good Government is to work for the election of a Council which 
is not under the control of any special interest, but which represents ali groups in the city and gives 
them an equal voice in the management of municipal affairs. In short, the Committee intends to use 
its influence for the election of a Council which will be as representative of all groups as the Com- 
mittee itself is. In order to do this in a democratic manner, we will study the qualifications of persons 
recommended as willing to serve on the council, in whom the people of Des Moines would have 


confidence. The Committee further proposes to create promptly a citywide campaign organization com- 
posed of volunteer citizens wishing earnestly to. work for the election of the ablest council candi- 


dates available. 

The first attempt to find the five candidates was made through the Speakers’ 
Bureau. Each speaker was instructed to ask the group addressed to submit names 
and fill out questionnaires on able, prospective candidates. The committee received 
names of about 150 people, five of whom were finally endorsed by the committee 
for the ballot. Thirteen other names also appeared on the final ballot. The com- 
mittee endorsements were the proposal for a “team’’ which the committee was 
convinced would give al/ groups in the city a fair deal and which had the imagina- 
tion and spark to create a city that is “going somewhere.” It was urgent that a 
city of 160,000 (1940 census) and a budget of nearly $7,000,000 should be 
capably governed by free agents and not factions. Four of the candidates endorsed 
by the committee—the head of an automobile agency, a union agent, the president 
of a large dairy company, and a teacher—won by a very large margin. The fifth 
candidate, due to last minute serious illness, was not elected; however, he won 
sixth place with a very large vote of confidence. Although none had held political 
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office previously, all were outstanding civic leaders. The teacher is the one woman 
on the new Des Moines Council. With a rich background in recreational and 
health problems, the university professor drew a heavy vote. 

Des Moines still has much to do; but we are starting afresh, with a council of 
which we are proud, a new city manager of fine background, and a community 
alert and actively interested in the accomplishments of its tax dollars. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HARRIET L. BLUM 


Only eleven women held Michigan state offices, elective or appointive, from 
1920 to 1940, according to a survey made by the New York State Legislative 
Library. Since the Michigan government performs its services through approxi- 
mately ninety-five agencies, with a personnel totaling several hundred, of which 
more than two hundred are appointive, this was a shocking revelation. 

In the spring of 1943, the Public Affairs and Status of Women Committee of 
Zonta Club of Detroit made a study of the number of women holding public office 
in the state and found that, since 1940, a few more women had been appointed to 
state offices but not to important policy-forming ones. At this point the Zonta 
committee called upon Governor Harry F. Kelly to inquire why women were not 
appointed to public office. His answer was that the main reason was the difficulty 
in finding qualified women interested in holding public office. Accepting the chal- 
lenge, the Zonta Club of Detroit issued an invitation to eleven other Detroit 
women’s organizations to meet with them on November 29 to discuss ways and 
means of discovering qualified women willing to serve and of presenting the data 
to public officials with appointive powers. Six of these organizations—League of 
Women Voters, National Women’s Party Michigan Branch, Quota Club, Sorop- 
timist Club, Women’s Advertising Club, and Women Lawyers’ Association— 
accepted the invitation and sent delegates to the meeting. On March 20 of the fol- 
lowing year, it was voted to form an organization which was eventually given 
the name of Inter-Group Council for Women as Public Policy Makers. The fol- 
lowing objectives were adopted: (1) to educate women and men to the need of 
having qualified women in public office; (2) to place women in policy-making 
offices; (3) to emphasize high standards for both men and women with reference 
to ability, training, experience, and attitudes essential to good public service. 

The Inter-Group Council is made up of two delegates from each member or- 
ganization. Individuals who have previously served as delegates may apply for 
non-voting individual memberships. At present there are twenty-eight member 
organizations, with a total membership of 120,000 women. 

The work of the council is carried on mainly through nine standing committees. 
One of the most important and active of these is the Education Committee. By 


© HARRIET L. BLUM, girls’ counselor in Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
served three years as delegate to Inter-Group Council. Miss Blum is a life member of Pi 
Lambda Theta and a past president of Detroit Alumnz Chapter. 
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direct contact both with elective and appointive officials, the delegates become 
acquainted with the work and functions of many local and state offices; this in- 
formation they, in turn, pass on to the members of their various organizations. 
The Qualifications Committee compiles information about women suggested and 
endorsed for public policy-making positions, checks their qualifications for specific 

sitions, and makes recommendations to the council. Working in close coopera- 
tion with the Qualifications Committee is the Survey Committee, which gathers 
data as to when vacancies in public office occur. The Group Membership and 
Extension Committee extends invitations, on authorization from the council, to 
organizations to become members. The Group Action Committee, through the 
group action chairman of each member organization, works in direct communica- 
tion with member organizations. 

Efforts have produced results. This past year, in an all-out effort to get women 
appointed to the Wayne County Board of Supervisors, all group action chairmen 
were instructed to get their individual members to contact the city council members, 
who make the appointments to the board from Detroit. Five women were ap- 
pointed—quite a triumph in comparison with 1947-48 when no woman was 
appointed from Detroit. An attempt to get a woman doctor appointed to the Board 
of Health, however, was not successful. Besides the ten women on the Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors, six women are serving as appointees of Wayne 
County boards and commissions; one, Mrs. Zaio Woodford Schroeder, on the 
Board of Institutions, is the president of Inter-Group Council. In Detroit nine 
women, four of whom are Inter-Group Council members, are serving as appointees 
on boards and commissions. Last year, for the first time, a woman was elected 
to the Detroit City Council. Three women are on the Detroit School Board. 

During his term of office, Governor G. Mennen Williams has appointed thirteen 
women to boards and commissions; two of the appointments are of especial signifi- 
cance to educators: Mrs. Jessie I. Baxter, of Lincoln Park, to the Public School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Fund Board, and Miss Sarah A. Robinson, principal of Detroit 
Jefferson Intermediate School and a former delegate to Inter-Group Council, to 
the important Civil Service Commission. Two women were elected to the present 
state legislature, and several are running for office in the fall elections. 

On the national level the council has as yet accomplished little. President 
Truman was urged to appoint Judge Florence E. Allen, a Pi Lambda Thetan, to 
the Supreme Court but without success. As more councils with the same aims 
and purposes are organized over the country, more will be accomplished on the 
national level, it is hoped. It should be emphasized that the council as a group 
does not sponsor women running for elective office but encourages women as 
individuals to do so. 

While only a beginning has been made in awakening women as a whole to 
their civic responsibility, Inter-Group Council takes pride in the progress that 
has been achieved so far. In general, it believes that women who have served in 
public office-have done credit to themselves and have been a force for good in 
government, and it looks forward to the time when women will shoulder their full 
responsibility with men in making politics and government what they ought to be. 
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DOVER, DELAWARE 


ESTHER FREAR 


The official census‘has confirmed to us that women voters outnumber men. 
There are approximately 2,000,000 more women than men of voting age in the 
United States. In the thirty years that women have been able to vote they have 
failed to make the most of the privilege and opportunity. 

In a small community such as Dover, Delaware (population, 6,300), the capital 
of the first state in the Union, it was quite an event that, within one year, a woman 
was elected to the State Senate (later selected president pro tem of that body) and 
to the Dover City Council. Mrs. Vera G. Davis was elected the first woman senator 
while I was elected the first woman councilman. The men definitely had to make 
an adjustment—the acceptance of a woman's point of view in public affairs. 

The modern housewife has found that participation in public life is as much a 
part of her responsibility as raising her family, keeping an orderly house, checking 
health habits, and assuming business responsibilities. One does not have to leave 
the home to be a part of this political world. The contacts are brought directly to 
the home via radio, press, and television. 

During my term of office on the Dover City Council, the most serious problem 
concerned the power requirements of the city. The subject of power is definitely a 
bit out of the category of a housewife, especially a college graduate with a major 
in speech and dramatics. However, one can read reports and study the facts in 
order to vote intelligently. And the women of Dover, were they interested in the 
power situation? Indeed they were! They were the ones paying for and using this 
power. Women attended meetings, read articles pro and con on the subject, and 
kept me advised of their opinions. Too often, officials are placed in public office 
and forgotten. Once elected, it is essential that groups remember to encourage, ad- 
vise, and stimulate officials representing them. 

There is a need for greater representation of women on committees and boards 
in the various fields of public life. Delaware, this past year, was recognized by the 
Woman's National Institute as the state which had appointed to public office more 
women per capita than any other state in the Union. Such recognition should en- 
courage women to participate more actively and intelligently in government and 
public affairs. 

This is an election year. What is done about rent control, the Brannan plan, 
our foreign policy, should be of concern to every woman in the country. It is neces- 
sary that we elect individuals to public office who work in the public interest and 
not for personal or party gain. Whether problems have a civic, state, or national 
scope, they are of utmost importance to all women. We must ever be mindful of 
the power of our vote and exercise it. Women have proved their ability. Let us 
keep them as a direct force in our public life. 


© MRS. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR., was the first woman member of the Dover City 
Council. She has recently been appointed Alpha North province president of Kappa 
Delta sorority. Since her husband is senator from Delaware, the Frear family spends part 
of its time in Washington. 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ELISABETH K. HOLMES 


In January, 1949, I became a candidate for election to the Milwaukee Board of 
School Directors. Against a field of thirty candidates for the five openings on the 
board, I had the opposition of both newspapers. The Milwaukee Journal, for 
example, maintained that no teacher could “represent the public’ and, after I was 
elected, warned its readers to watch whether I would be loyal to my union affiia- 
tions or to Milwaukee’s children, a large percentage of whom, it failed to point 
out, came from laboring families. I also had considerable semi-organized opposi- 
tion in the form of whispering and chain telephone campaigns. 

However, for the first time in Milwaukee history, all groups of organized labor 
united to back certain candidates, not necessarily members of unions. A steering 
committee interviewed all candidates, made recommendations to a delegate mass 
meeting, and ultimately backed the candidates chosen by the delegates. I was 
the only woman to receive their endorsement. This made it possible for me to 
speak at union meetings ranging in size from twenty to one thousand. I found a 
lively and intelligent interest in school problems in these union parents. When 
“teacher's load’”’ was translated into terms of “speed-up” and when they realized 
that ten minutes’ individual attention to their children would mean twenty-five 
hours of a high school teacher's time, they understood. 

How much women, as women, did to get me elected I cannot estimate. Many 
women’s church groups supported me, though I know of no city-wide woman's 
club that did. I am sure that many individuals voted for me, thinking that there 
ought to be more women on the board. (There were, and still are, only two on a 
fifteen man board.) My most active support came from a good percentage of 
Milwaukee’s teachers, both men and women, in some cases in spite of my being in 
the university teacher's union. Since my election, I have been talking about school 
problems before many more organized women’s groups and hope to have their 
support in some reform projects that are taking shape. For example, we expect help 
from several for a reformation of the school guidance and welfare departments, 
proposed by the Public School Teachers’ Union. (At present there are no psy- 
chiatrists or even psychologists in the school system. ) 

How much I have been able to accomplish in one year, on a board where most 
members have served from six to twenty-five years, is hard to tell. One thing I am 
sure is true. I am roundly hated in some quarters for talking out—worse yet, 
before the press—about conditions which have hitherto been ignored or sup- 
pressed. However, more lip-service, at least, is being given to treating teachers 
like dignified professional people. I find growing support for my feeling that 
teachers should be allowed to “rate” their principals, as well as effective backing 
to improve the present vicious rating system whereby principals often annually 


&MRS. JOHN E. HOLMES, associate professor of English and chairman of the 
Department at the University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Milwaukee, was elected 
last year to the Milwaukee Board of School Directors, She was elected this summer to the 
Milwaukee Public Library Board. 
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demoralize the teachers. I even hope to make it possible for every teacher in the 
city to go to a washroom on school time without a humiliating reproof from the 
principal. In short, I dream of teaching conditions in which I will never hear 
again from women with master’s degrees, women with ideals and integrity, the 
degrading and all-too-common statement, ‘I had to be punished.” 

Since my election, women’s groups have been asking for my opinions on methods 
and aims for women in public life. As a temperamentally shy person, to whom 
appearing in public was something more than agony, I can say that being sold on 
one’s cause works miracles. I found, during the election, that the women candidates 
who capitalized on their femininity and played up their motherhood left their 
audiences cold. Not that I neglect the moral and political value of a John Frederics’ 
hat, but I feel that we should ask no support and no quarter just because we are 
women. We must learn to work with men and in groups, learn to buy our round 
of drinks if the occasion requires, learn not to get our feelings hurt or to become 
shrill. And as a last personal word, I can say that if I had the kind of husband who 
felt that he was called upon to protect the little woman from every breath of 
criticism and did not think of her as an independent adult, politics would be 
utterly impossible for me. 


NEW YORK STATE 


FRANCES C. LADD 


“One hundred thousand women in New York State, taking their voting 
privileges seriously, could improve many political situations.” That is what the 
New York State Federation of Home Bureaus set out to accomplish about ten 
years ago. Membership, in those ten years, has increased from about 35,000 to 
over 100,000. The federation is an educational organization of rural and urban 
homemakers; educational programs are carried on cooperatively with the Extension 
Service of the New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell University. 

The federation’s State Citizenship Committee had been interested in promoting 
good citizenship and, in 1940, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Harlond Smith, 
decided to do something about it. In an effort to stimulate interest, the committee 
prepared and published two small leaflets in 1945-46. One was entitled, ‘Every 
Home Bureau Member An Informed Voter’; the other, ““We All Pay Taxes. Do 
We Know How and For What?” These were distributed to the local home bureau 
units for use at their meetings. The interested discussions on these citizenship 
leaflets led to requests for a statewide leadership training school. As a result, the 
State Citizenship Committee organized a Citizenship Leader Training School at 
Cornell in the spring of 1947. Delegates from the counties and cities were selected 
by the county home bureau executive committees; transportation costs were paid 
by the state organization, and room and board by the county organizations. 


© MRS. CARL E. LADD is secretary of the New York State Federation of Home Bureaus. 
The wife of the Dean of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University, and the mother of 
three children, Mrs, Ladd practices what she preaches about citizenship responsibilities 
for homemakers. 
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The citizenship leader training schools have covered subject matter of current 
interest. The subjects studied in 1949 were: (1) local and state officials and their 
duties; (2) jury duty and our courts; and (3) old age and survivors’ insurance bene- 
fits. The topics for 1948 were: (1) town, county, state government; (2) rural school 
problems and how to meet them; and (3) elections—organizations and procedures. 

The fourth training school was held in May, 1950, with delegates from forty- 
eight counties and one city. Many speakers were brought in from the state depast- 
ments at Albany and from the university departments pertaining to the chosen 
subject matter. The school concentrated on three subjects of interest to all citizens: 
(1) assessment of real property; (2) local use of state and federal taxes; and (3) 
state and federal taxes for public welfare purposes. The teaching was done by 
means of lectures, discussions, “pupil” reports of work accomplished in their 
counties, skits, illustrative material, and posters. A notebook was compiled by the 
staff for the delegates to use in conducting their citizenship classes in the counties. 

Improvements in local situations have been made as a result of this interest in 
citizenship responsibilities. For example, in Chenango County, the women found 
that the permanent registration rolls carried names of deceased voters and those who 
had moved away; the Home Bureau members took steps to remedy the situation. In 
Chautauqua County, there were three assessors in each town. In one town, not one 
of them was doing a good job. At the training school, the citizenship leader learned 
that they could change to one assessor. The women in the town discussed the 
problem. Eventually, through a referendum which they sponsored, such a change 
was made. Since then, two other towns in the county have made similar changes. 

A few statistics, taken from the 1948 county reports, show that the counties 
have made use of this teaching material. The reports also show that homemakers 
are interested in learning about public problems. In 1948, thirty counties trained 
774 local citizenship leaders. The reported attendance at meetings in nineteen 
counties for 1948 was 6,247. County-wide meetings were held in three counties, 
and several counties held district meetings. One particularly good leader was asked 
to visit several adjoining counties, speaking on “Politics Is Your Job.” Granges, 
PTA’s, 4-H clubs, and church groups were interested, and cooperated in most 
counties, The work in 1950 will be more than double that reported for 1948. 

Many human interest stories could be told of sacrifices made by the delegates 
in order to attend the school. These busy homemakers are doing their part to help 
100,000 New York State women take their voting privileges seriously. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


MILDRED TOWNE POWELL 


Local government is more concerned today than in former years with those 
aspects of community life in which women are especially interested: in sanitation, 
safety, moral conditions, recreation, and all that goes to make the city a wholesome 


& MRS. FRANCIS FOSTER POWELL has served on the Seattle City Council since 
1935 and has now filed for election as United States representative. She taught in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts high schools before marriage took her West. 
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place for bringing up children and developing clean, right-minded youth. 

It seems to me that men are primarily interested in things; women, in human 
beings. Unless women believe that the things produced make for more wholesome 
lives, they very seldom take an active part in promoting them. But if health 
department services are hampered by obsolescent facilities, if the libraries are 
inadequate, if a section of the city is not provided with playfields and a fieldhouse 
for indoor recreation, then the women are the ones who will organize and attempt 
to remedy such deficiencies. Even more is this true when they believe that public 
officials can prevent immoral conditions—in dance halls, skating rinks, and other 
places where youth gathers. They have the courage and the determination to tackle 
lax law enforcement in crime, gambling, and other forms of vice, instead of taking 
the men’s word that such things have always existed and will always exist in a 
large city. 

As a member of the city council—one woman with eight men—I have been 
able to present and champion matters of civic betterment in which women have a 
vital interest. However, I have not limited myself to women’s interests but have 
become informed on all civic problems from parking meters to $52,000,000 dams 
for our municipal light and power system. 

In an emergency situation, sending out word to the women to pack the lobby 
can help greatly to carry one’s point. I have done this very seldom, but on one 
occasion this strategy was rather dramatic. The eight men had privately agreed to 
pass an ordinance legalizing the use of slot machines in clubs. However, since it is 
not possible, under our rules, to pass an ordinance the same day that it is publicly 
introduced, the introduction of the bill alerted me. I sent word to women’s 
organizations and to the Council of Churches, advising them of the proposed 
action. A large and determined group had gathered even before the doors of the 
council chamber were opened. As we met, one after another of the audience 
firmly stated his convictions. Finally the time came for the council members to 
vote. To the great disappointment of the representatives of the clubs seeking the 
concession, there was not one vote in favor of the bill. 

When I first responded to the women’s request and filed for office, some of 
my men friends said, ‘““Why do you want to get into that dirty mess?” It has 
never been a “dirty mess,” and I am sure that it never needs to be. My colleagues 
have always represented extremely varied backgrounds—as they should; with rare 
exceptions, they have treated me wonderfully well. They have taught me many 
valuable lessons—such as adjusting to different personalities and trying to be a 
good sport when I lose. (The latter is a lesson which I believe most of us women 
need badly.) 

“What's right, not who's right,” has been a useful motto to me in voting. 
However, I have found that, more difficult than having the courage to vote for the 
right, is the decision on which course /s right. In all things, the habit of asking 
guidance from a wisdom greater than my own has been my most valuable aid. 

My experience has convinced me that women should be represented on all city 
councils, school boards, and other public bodies. They have a definite contribution 
to make in strengthening democracy and helping it to serve all its people. 
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T am A POLITICIAN 


BERTHA S. ADKINS 


ae is a rotten game.” 
“He's as crooked as a politician.” 

“Women have enough to do without fooling with politics.” 

How many of you have voiced these sentiments? I think it would not be a 
gambling venture if I wagered fifty cents that the majority of my readers have 
either said or thought such derogatory sentiments of political activity. But it is my 
earnest conviction that, until every voter realizes that he is a politician, our govern- 
ment will never have the high caliber of leadership which it needs. 

This conviction was strengthened by my work with college students. I was dean 
at two colleges, and my work dealt almost exclusively with questions of citizenship 
on the campus. As you know, college life is not the “ivory tower’’ existence that 
many people believe it to be. Students have inquiring minds. Their interest in 
public affairs is stimulated by faculty contacts, by visiting speakers, and by other 
aspects of the educational program. It is an atmosphere in which both students 
and faculty tend to clarify their thinking. It is a time when rather vague and 
nebulous attitudes develop and crystallize into strong convictions. My experience 
with students brought into focus the awareness that active participation in govern- 
ment was not only desirable but necessary. ‘ 

It was just one hundred years ago that, under the leadership of two women, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton of New York and Mrs. Lucretia Mott of Pennsylvania, 
the movement for Women’s Rights was organized. They started with the simple 
objectives of the right of a woman to her own earnings, her right legally to her 
own children, her right to controi her own property, her right to higher education, 
her right to express herself in public. It was not until after the Civil War that 
the question of women’s suffrage was raised. These rights and privileges we have 
now come to look upon as our natural heritage, and we seldom stop to think about 
the years of work, patience, and fortitude required to bring them about. Inciden- 
tally, I think we should also remember that, from the beginning at Seneca Falls, 
there have been men, sympathetic to the cause, working along with the women 
to secure these rights. In 1860, Susan B. Anthony, reporting to the Tenth Na- 
tional Women’s Rights Convention, said, “Brave men and true . . . are now ready 
to help women wherever they claim to stand. The press, too, has changed its tone. 
Instead of ridicule, we now have grave debate.” 

In 1871, the Attorney General of Nebraska had ruled that women were voters 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. Susan Anthony decided to 
test that ruling. With thirteen other women she cast her vote in November of 1872, 


& BERTHA S. ADKINS is executive director of the Women’s Division of the Re- 
publican National Committee. Teaching and administrative positions at Western Maryland 
College and Bradford Junior College preceded her entrance into politics. Miss Adkins is 
a life member of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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in Rochester, New York. A few days later she was arrested and brought to trial 
in the Federal Court. At the conclusion of the trial the judge directed the jury to 
find Susan Anthony guilty, and she was fined $100 and costs. 

However, the persistence of the aroused women began to take effect. One by 
one the separate states amended their constitutions to give women the vote. It was 
Wyoming which led the way in 1890, to be followed by the state of Utah in 
1896, California in 1911, Nevada in 1914, New York in 1917, and in 1919, the 
states of Ohio, Maine, Indiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Tennessee. And 
then, on August 6, 1920, the Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States—giving women the right to vote—passed the Senate by a vote of 24 
to 4, and then quickly passed the House of Representatives. Jubilation and pride 
filled the hearts of women throughout the nation. A great mass meeting was held 
in Washington on August 27, 1920. The victorious leaders of the Women’s 
Rights movement, headed by Carrie Chapman Catt, led a great parade up Fifth 
Avenue in New York. Escorted by a guard of honor, with flags flying and bands 
playing, the last suffrage parade marched triumphantly into the pages of history. 

Hand in hand with privileges, however, there goes responsibility and obligation. 
When women were enfranchised, they did not simply gain the privilege of voting. 
Automatically, there was laid upon them the responsibility of exercising their 
right to vote in intelligent and informed fashion. There are, today, too many 
women who hold lightly the privilege of voting. I think we were all appalled that, 
in the last presidential election, there were forty-five million eligible voters who did 
not cast a ballot. In a government such as' ours, based upon the consent of the 
governed—a government of the people, by the people, and for the people— 
it is essential that each one of us take advantage of his right and express his opinion 
at the polls. No one can afford to take a cynical attitude toward the value of his 
vote. Political apathy not only produces poor government; it also produces a climate 
in which those who hate or fear democracy thrive. Every vote counts. Every bit of 
political activity on the part of the citizen is a protection for our basic form of 
government. Under a republican form of government, people are guaranteed more 
personal and political rights than under any other form of government. Unless 
we act to guard our rights and privileges, we deserve to lose them. 

The League of Women Voters has published a small pamphlet, Is Politics 
Your Job? It contains some very interesting material which women should read. 
It defines politics as ‘acting together to get something done about a common 
problem.” I like that definition because it sums up so neatly what political activity 
really is. It states that the remedy for what is wrong with American politics—and 
here I might say wrong, at whatever period in American history—is more politics. 

“Acting together to get something done about a common problem”’ in our coun- 
try means action through a political party. Our government is based upon a party 
system, really a two-party system, and I think it is essential to good government 
that both parties be strong. They- serve as checks upon one another's activity, to 
the benefit of the public. A voter, therefore, should align himself with either one 
party or the other to make his weight and influence felt most effectively. Unless a 
party organization is strong enough to give real support to a candidate, it is difficult 
to persuade the right type of person to run for office. 
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But, at this point, you may ask, “If my party does not have a candidate for 
whom I want to vote, what do I do then?” Poor candidates indicate faulty party 
leadership. You can help to change that party leadership by working within your 
party circles. It is not always easy. It sometimes seems that personal sensitivity is 
more highly developed in the political area than in any other. And there are 
inevitable conflicts of opinion among party members—conflicts which, I think, 
are desirable. Nothing is more sterile than a vacuum. But it is essential in building 
up a political organization, as in any other organization, that individual interests 
and gains be submerged for the good of the whole. 

In both the Democratic and Republican party organizations, the top official group 
is the national committee, which is composed of one man and one woman from 
each state. These members are elected as prescribed by the election laws or party 
tules governing each state. They serve for the four years intervening between na- 
tional conventions. The national committee is charged with the responsibility of 
issuing the call for and conducting the national convention, which is held every 
four years for the nomination of a candidate for president. It works in conjunction 
and cooperation with the members of Congress in determining party policy. It 
plans campaign strategy to help the state organizations in national elections and 
assists the states in building up their respective party organizations. It works with 
the national finance committee in raising funds for the party. 

The state organization is headed by a state chairman, assisted by a woman vice- 
chairman who has the direct responsibility for increasing the activity of the women 
in the state set-up. States vary in their election procedures, but in general the state 
chairman and vice-chairman, as well as the other officers of the state central com- 
mittee, are elected by the delegates to the state convention. Then the organization 
reaches the local level—the city ward, the township, or the county—where officials 
are elected or appointed to organize their territory into effective units for getting 
voters registered and to the polls on election day. 

The most important place in which a person can work for his party is in his own 
neighborhood. The precinct worker is the one who has the responsibility for seeing 
that eligible voters are registered and get out to vote. A woman makes. an ideal 
ptecinct worker because of her opportunities to talk to her neighbors in the every- 
day routine of living. She knows the issues that are important to them, and she 
can discuss her party’s attitude about them. She can bring to her party caucuses the 
viewpoint of the voter, and she can help in planning a constructive program to 
meet current needs. ; 

If you are not an active worker, you should volunteer your services to your pre- 
cinct committeeman or woman, or to your ward or county chairman. In the com- 
ing campaign, there will be much that you can do—from baby-sitting while a 
young mother goes to the polls to making a speech over the radio for your local 
candidates. 

Aside from these jobs, women who are qualified and have time should run for 
political office. I am not a feminist who believes that a woman candidate should 
be selected just because she is a woman. But I do believe that with over a mil- 
lion and a half more women voters in the country than men, there should be a 
greater representation of the woman’s point of view in government. Moreover, 
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women have an enormous stake in this government of ours. It is generally known 
that we own about 70 per cent of the property in the country. We are beneficiaries 
of 80 per cent of all life insurance policies. We hold 66 per cent of the govern- 
ment bonds and 65 per cent of mutual savings funds. Women also do 80 per cent 
of the private spending in our country. Since the fiscal policies of our government 
so vitally affect the value of the dollar and, therefore, our standard of living, we 
women should have a voice in determining those policies. All of us expect certain 
services from our local, state, and national governments, and we know that these 
services are paid for by our taxes. But is our tax money used in the most effective 
and economical way? Women should be represented in all of our governing bodies, 
from local to national levels. 

Forty-seven women have been elected or appointed to both houses of Congress 
since Miss Jeannette Rankin of Montana was elected in 1916. In the present Con- 
gress there is one woman in the United States Senate, and there are nine women 
members of the House of Representatives. One hundred and sixty-five women 
are serving in important capacities in our Foreign Service in all corners of the 
world. Four hundred and eighty thousand—one fifth of the total federal employ- 
ment—are women; fifteen hundred women are serving in offices in many states, 
one hundred women hold important judicial positions in various courts of the 
country. While all of this proves that many women are already serving, their num- 
ber should be and must be increased. 

In a world of political unrest and instability, the American people must be more 
conscious than ever before of their rights and responsibilities. This demands that 
each one of us realize, to the fullest extent, that he is a politician. 


Common type of drinking cup, called cylix. This is an early example. In later years the bowl became 
very broad and shallow and sloped into the stem as with our champagne glass. Decoration: deer, fish, 
floral patterns. Date: 540-530 B.C. 
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MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


MARY A. ADAMS 


es decade of this century has witnessed a national conference devoted to the 
welfare of children, initiated by public concern, and held under presidential 
auspices. Each of these White House conferences has made important contributions 
to the improvement of children’s opportunities for a wholesome childhood and 
a healthy and secure adulthood. Again, at this critical midpoint in the twentieth 
century, a White House conference is being held to focus the attention of the 
nation on the needs of children and youth. 

Whereas the four previous conferences have dealt largely with children’s ma- 
terial needs, the Midcentury White House Conference is concerned with the de- 
velopment of wholesome personality and effective citizenship. Its purpose is to 
“consider how we can develop in children the mental, emotional, and spiritual 
qualities essential to individual happiness and responsible citizenship, and what 
physical, economic, and social conditions are considered necessary to this develop- 
ment.” This emphasis upon the attributes and skills of self-realization and of good 
group living permeates our national thinking today. Recognition of the dignity and 
worth of the individual and the extension of democratic practice into the details of 
everyday living characterize our governmental policy, our social welfare program, 
our educational belief, our religious convictions. The purpose of this conference, 
then, is close to the long-term purposes of teachers, of religious leaders, of recrea- 
tional groups, of social workers, of youth service groups, of medical and psychiatric 
agencies. All have a deep concern in the success of the conference. 

In another respect the 1950 White House Conference differs from its four pred- 
ecessors. A national meeting will be held in Washington, D.C., during the week 
of December 3, to look at what has been accomplished during the year and to plan 
further follow-up. Actually, the Midcentury White House Conference is going 
on now, throughout the United States. The method of planning and organizing 
the program has made this nation-wide partjcipation possible. 

A brief explanation of the structure of the conference will indicate how it has 
been made essentially a genuine citizens’ enterprise. The conference is staffed with 
an executive director and a small technical staff of consultants, guided by a national 
committee of eminent citizens appointed by the President from the fields of reli- 


© Assistant superintendent of elementary education in the Baltimore City Schools, 
MARY A. ADAMS has had varied teaching experiences. Miss Adams is a past president 
of Chi Chapter, and is co-author of Growth in English and Teaching the Social Studies 
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gion, law, education, science, and service. Four technical committees and four ad- 
visory councils have been organized to aid the work. 

The Technical Committees on Budget and Finance, on the Conference Program, 
and on Communications are charged with securing the support of the program and 
moving it toward its appointed goals. The Committee on Fact-Finding is concerned 
with the Fact-Finding Report which will bring together the pertinent knowledge 
related to the development of children and the information regarding ways in 
which the home and the community and their related agencies are serving the needs 
of children. This Fact-Finding Report will form the heart of much of the con- 
sideration which will take place in the December work sessions. 

The four advisory councils provide a means through which nation-wide aware- 
ness of the conference and participation in its activities are being enlisted. There 
are councils on Federal Government Participation, on State and Local Action, on 
Youth Participation, and on Participation of Local Organizations. Pi Lambda Theta 
has representation on this last named council. Members of Pi Lambda Theta may 
also have direct contact in the local community with the activities of one or more 
of the other councils; each state has appointed a committee of its representative 
citizens to stimulate concern for the purposes of the conference and to foster local 
action along such lines. Accordingly, state groups are seeking to determine their own 
pressing priorities for the wholesome development of their young people, to secure 
from local groups their reports and recommendations, to foster better opportunities 
for children, and to report their findings to national headquarters. 

It is interesting to see that effort has been made to enlist the assistance of youth 
itself in the conference. Believing that the young people toward whose welfare the 
conference is directed might themselves have a very real contribution to make, the 
Advisory Council on Youth Participation has been organized. The enthusiasm and 
creative approach of youth made the first national meeting of this advisory council 
a dynamic experience for all. 

The Council on Participation of National Organizations is the advisory group 
through which Pi Lambda Theta has its official contact with the conference. More 
than three hundred national organizations sent representatives to a recent meeting 
of this advisory council in Washington May 25-26, and it is believed that more 
than four hundred will be involved in the October meeting. These organizations 
ranged from social welfare to religious organizations, to service groups, to educa- 
tional organizations, to recreation groups, to physical services, and to such national 
enterprises as the American Red Cross, Boy Scouts, and the like. They represented, 
consequently, a cross-section of professional interests as they apply to childhood and 
youth. In general and committee sessions, members of the council were made aware 
of the scope and organization of the Midcentury White House Conference; and 
they explored, through discussion and recommendation, ways in which the national 
organizations can implement its purposes and undertakings. 

It is believed and hoped that individual chapters and members of Pi Lambda 
Theta will find many ways to make the Midcentury White House Conference for 
Children and Youth significant and successful in their own localities. Group plan- 
ning and creativeness will reveal many avenues for such contribution which can far 
exceed the value of any suggestions which may be conveyed in this report. The use 
of chapter opportunities for publicizing the conference, for stimulating discussion 
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of conference objectives and undertakings, for preparing members for the Fact- 
Finding Report (which should be one of the significant pieces of professional 
literature of this time), for spear-heading professional investigation at the local 
level, and for participating in the activities of state and local committees; all these 
are worthwhile experiences for our membership and are sources of contribution to 
the lasting worth of the conference. 

Since some chapters may wish to sponsor discussion situations, the scope of the 
conference theme as elaborated in the following topics may prove suggestive. 


HEALTHY PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


I. Through Family Living 
Own homes 
Adoptive homes 
Foster homes and child care institutions 
Parent education and the education of young people for family living 
Guidance and counselling services on personal, marital, and child-rearing problems 
II. Through the Schools 
Characteristics of the good classroom for healthy personality development 
Administrative and supervisory efforts fostering wholesome personality development 
Special programs for handicapped children 
Provisions for children with emotional and behavior problems 
Teacher load and the social and emotional growth of children 
Selection of teacher personnel 
III. Through Programs under Religious Auspices 
Church and synagogue schools and classes for children 
Church programs of education and guidance in marriage and family living 
IV. Through Health Services 
Environmental preventive health services 
Health services directed toward individual 
Health education services 
The practices of physicians, nurses, and dentists, etc. (as related directly to theme of con- 
ference ) 
V. Through Programs of Vocational Guidance and Placement 
VI. Through Recreation 
Recreation programs and facilities 
Commercialized amusement 
VII. Through Protective and Correctional Agencies and Programs 
VIII. Through Social Welfare Agencies and Programs 
IX. Some Over-all Factors 
Professional training 
Costs of service 
Promoting understanding among racial, religious, and socio-economic groups 
X. Community Planning 


If chapters are planning programs for the coming year and are sponsoring serv- 
ice or research projects, it is hoped that the foregoing opportunities for implement- 
ing the Midcentury White House Conference will be given attention. A report of 
any such programs or enterprises will be invaluable in the preparation of national 
activities and practices. It is hoped, even more, that any activities which members 
of Pi Lambda Theta may engage in will prove meaningful in the fullest realization 
of the conference purpose, namely, that, as a result of efforts throughout the country, 
children and youth of every locality shall have better opportunities for personal 
happiness and contributing citizenship. 














Purricay THEORY AND 
EDUCATION 


KENNETH D. BENNE 


7 education out of politics!” With some such maxim, many members of the 
teaching profession in America preclude serious professional discussion of the 
proper interrelations of education and politics. Or if, inadvertently, they find them- 
selves drawn into such discussion, they frequently use the maxim to end the dis- 
cussion before it has involved them deeply as educators in the political tragedies 
being enacted daily on the local, national, and world stage. Whichever of two 
major ways one looks at it, the maxim seems dangerously false and misleading as 
a guide to current professional thought and conduct. 

1. Partisan politics, as it operates in America today (or in the world, for that 
matter), may well tend to be amoral or downright immoral, in the sense that it is 
not controlled in its operations by the norms and values considered appropriate and 
necessary in the control of other human relationships or that it follows. patterns 
antithetical to these norms and values. But this fact, in so far as it is a fact, can 
hardly serve as rational justification for avoiding the study of politics in the schools 
or for eschewing efforts by the organized profession to change and to ‘‘moralize”’ 
the patterns of partisan politics through their political participation. It rather seems 
to argue for an increase in such study and effort. The perhaps over-neat summary 
by Henry S. Commager of the dominant concerns, diverse and yet commonly 
amoral, in American politics at the turn of the twentieth century may still apply 
roughly today: ‘‘Politics, as imagined by the scholar, was a science; politics, as 
indulged in by the people, was a game; politics, as practiced by the politician, was 
a business.’ But this focusing of incongruous and only partially responsible mo- 
tivations upon a social function so intimately bound up with common welfare as 
political processes necessarily are, would seem to call for a major concentration of 
reconstructive thought and action upon political practices and structures by educa- 
tors rather than for the ritual washing of professional hands. 

The practical effects of the avoidance of politics by the teaching profession may 
be seen in the contemporary confusion concerning the place of citizenship educa- 
tion in the school program. We generally admit, as educators, that education for 
citizenship has a major claim upon the resources of the schools. Yet citizenship 
has no meaning apart from membership in a political association. There can be no 
citizen without a state any more than there can be a husband without a wife. And 
education for citizenship must necessarily deal with the duties and rights, the re- 


* Henry S. Commager, The American Mind (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), p. 316. 
© KENNETH D. BENNE, professor of education at the University of Illinois, is the 


author of A Conception of Authority. In 1943 he was a co-winner of the Kilpatrick 
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sponsibilities and privileges, of people in political association in all of the organized 
activities through which government is currently moved and modified. One can only 
speculate as to how far the commitment of American teachers to ‘‘keep out of politics’’ 
has contributed to the condition in American education which Harold Laski described 
with some large degree of accuracy in The American Democracy. In American schools, 

. citizenship training is a by-product of school efforts at a time when its urgency was never 
more striking. It is not only that knowledge advances at so immense a rate. It is not only, either, 
that a vast effort is made to “condition” the mind by a thick fog of propaganda which is not easily 
penetrated. Specialization has done much to increase intensity of knowledge at the expense of its 
breadth; the result is that it is harder than ever before to obtain a broad picture of the contemporary 
world which invests it with meaning for the child who, on entering it as an adult, has the hard 
task of becoming a responsible citizen.’ 

Where citizenship training in the schools has become a more direct aim and less 
a by-product than in Laski’s description, its relations with other and more inclusive 
processes of personal and social development, of moral and character education, 
ate seldom clearly conceived. We may give attention in schools to information 
about idealized versions of our Constitution and of the forms and structures of 
government. We may study personal and social problems largely outside of the 
context of current struggles for the redistribution and rechanneling of political 
power. In either event, study of, and participation in, the dynamics of political 
processes seldom make a serious claim upon our educational attention. And even 
less often are experiences of political processes planned and evaluated as part of 
the armament and implementation of the moral life of man. Schools seldom strive 
consciously to bridge the gap between the “moral” life of men and the amorality of 
current political process and practice in their programs of citizenship education. It is 
not implied here that the relations of human morality and of man’s nonpolitical life 
in society to political activities, structures, and practices constitute an easy problem. 
It is rather, at this point, that the most responsible and the most difficult political 
theorizing centers today. And theorists are far from agreed on the “‘answers,’’ where 
freedom in political theorizing is still politically permitted. What is implied is that 
citizenship education will lack intellectual and moral responsibility until study and 
experience in the schools are focused on the problems involved in these very relations 
of morality and politics. Nor will such a focus be attained until teachers cease to be 
proud fugitives from political study and experience, and become responsible students 
of political theories in their relations to educational theory and practice. 

2. The other line of argument against the feasibility of ‘keeping education out 
of politics,’ and perhaps the more telling line, is that it cannot be done. Only the 
blind or the deliberately obtuse among educational workers can have missed the 
point of the demonstration lesson provided by the transformation of educational 
theory and practice following the Fascist political revolutions in Italy and Germany 
or the Communist revolution in Russia. The schools became instruments, and power- 
ful ones, for propagating and stabilizing the new political purposes, loyalties, and 
methods of the changed regimes. Nor does the observation that these new regimes 
were totalitarian in character and, as such, sought to bend all agencies and institu- 
tions of the society to serve the purposes of the state belie the lesson of the intimate 


* Harold Laski, The American Democracy (New York: Viking Press, 1948), pp. 333-34. 
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interrelations between the political system and the educational system of a society. 
Any concerted effort by the schools of a society to propagate democratic values de- 
pends upon the existence of some large degree of democratic purpose in the political 
processes of that society. A school system dedicated to democratic purposes—which 
“keeps out of politics” when democratic values are by no means secure in the political 
order—is participating in the liquidation of its own chosen purposes. 

Here again we are confronted with the central problem of contemporary po- 
litical theory and practice which we encountered before. Political processes in in- 
dustrialized nations tend to escape control by moral and humane purposes in their 
operation and in the determination of the ends of political activity. Totalitarian 
regimes dramatically illustrate the havoc which concentrated political control, 
amoral in character or dedicated to values at variance with the values of other im- 
portant segments of the society, can work in the moral fabric of a society and in an 
education dedicated to the propagation and improvement of that fabric. It would 
be foolish indeed for American educators to claim that American society or any 
other industrialized society is not confronted by the moral-political problem to 
which fascism and communism are variant responses. And it would be irrespon- 
sible for American educators not to seek ways in which the resources of education 
can be employed effectively in helping to harness the forces of centralized political 
power, a centralization which in one way or another is unavoidable in industrial- 
ized nations, in the service of a humane and democratic morality. But this responsi- 
bility draws the educator inevitably into the study and evaluation of political theories 
and practices in their inescapable relationships with educational theory and practice. 

It is important, as we come to renounce the untenability of isolating education 
from politics, that our study of political theories be set in the context of contem- 
porary moral and social confusion. For social and moral confusion lies behind the 
political disorder and the fundamental re-equilibrations of political power, often 
dramatic and violent, which characterize our period of history. It is the beginning 
of wisdom in political theory, as well as in political practice, to remember that the 
community is more than the state, that political organization operates within the 
more inclusive fabric of a moral and social order. It is the community which gives 
moral authority to the state. It is the community whose values the state, in a healthy 
society, should serve. The disorder which lies behind, which surrounds contemporary 
political disorder, centers in confusion concerning the bases of community, in moral 
cleavage and conflict. It is under the tension of this more basic disorder that men are 
moved to accept the attempt of totalitarians to restore community by political force. 
It is in relation to the moral alternatives of our time that we must study and evaluate 
and help others to study and evaluate political alternatives. Only as men thus 
learn to see and to choose political alternatives can morality be restored to political 
life. 

Charles Merriam has well described the social-moral setting of the contemporary 
problem of political power: 


If we look at the emerging trends of political power, it is seen that the world out of deep unrest 
searches for a new and more valid principle of authority which does not omit essential elements in 
life or block the way of the human spirit; which will not exclude an animating ideal, a principle of 
guidance which will transcend the economic motive, or the command-obedience phase of conduct, or 
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the religious motive with its air of unreality. Furthermore, men search for an area or unit of power, 
desperately; and for a type or form of directing personnel, arising from mass control, resting upon 
confidence in the group, upon devotion to it, or upon belief in the reliability and rightness of its con- 
clusions. Neither the economic class, nor the nation, nor the church at this time satisfies all of these 
elements, although each embodies and uses some of them. Each develops its soaring enthusiasm; but 
each displays its exclusiveness and its hates and fears of others, . . . 

The older forms are crumbling, the older ideologies are losing their force, the older groups and 
units are falling apart or afoul of each other. The older gods of power are melting in the fierce heat 
of modern social forces, and men look to see what is to take their place in the reorganization of 
social forces, ideologies, symbolism. Government, industry, morality, art and science are alike in- 
volved in the emerging scheme of things social. 

What we observe around us is not ruin, but reconstruction. The great problem of the future is the 
construction of the new pattern of power, bringing together the scattered elements now found far 
apart.® 


Here, then, is the inclusive context in which our study of political alternatives 
must be set if politics is to be humanized and moralized again, if moral community 
is to regain confident dependence upon the benign dependability of political power. 
The task of political education, of citizenship education, can be properly conceived 
as no less than helping to restore, to reconstruct the moral bases of politics. This 
means the reconstruction or development of common moral and intellectual com- 
mitments among the peoples which will animate and control political judgments 
and choices in the service of common, human purposes. 

It is an extremely difficult task for Americans, teachers included, even to conceive 
this needed task of rethinking politics, not to mention the enormously complicated 
practical operations involved in working it out. It is difficult because it involves 
the rethinking of customary notions deep within our culture—notions operating 
more or less unconsciously within our common sense with respect to morality and 
politics. Educational leadership has no more important task today than to find and 
construct ways of promoting this rethinking both in the schools and in adult edu- 
cation. 

In the first place, men in the Western world, since the breakup of medieval 
Christendom, have seen practitioners of various social functions successively de- 
clare their independence from conscious and direct responsibility for the common 
welfare. Business enterprise declared its independence from ecclesiastical, political, 
and eventually moral control, and claimed the right to operate according to its own 
inherent rules—business for the sake of business. It is true that for many years this 
amorality of business was rationalized as the best way for business to serve the 
public with an abundance of the goods and services it needed. As this rationale has 
become increasingly to be questioned, we are now experiencing extreme difficulty 
in bringing moral, that is to say community, considerations into the control of 
management of business enterprise. But business was not alone in thus declaring 
its independence from the controls of common morality. We have seen also the 
growth of art for art's sake, science for the sake of science, and, more directly to 
the point of this paper, politics for the sake of politics. Meanwhile, our thinking 


* Charles Merriam, Political Power (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1934), pp. 313-14. 
See also Kenneth D. Benne, A Conception of Authority (New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934), Chap. v, “Pedagogical Authority,” for a view of the problem of authority as the 
rebuilding of community in areas where it has been lost in conflict and cleavage. 
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about “‘morality’’ has tended to become confined to the control of personal conduct 
and interpersonal relations—more particularly, of sexual conduct and of honesty 
in dealing with personal property. How can we come again to see political prob- 
lems as essentially moral problems, that is, as problems involving a choice among 
competing notions and practices of the good life, a choice to be made by and for the 
community of men? How can we extend our notions of morality to include, not 
alone moral judgment of the behavior of persons in politics (here is where the 
inadequate “devil-theory”’ of political failure has come in, the futile ‘‘reformer’s” 
doctrine of improving politics by driving rascally individuals out of it) but cen- 
trally the moral judgment of political programs, political structures, political move- 
ments as well? 

In the second place, how can we help ourselves and others to overcome the deep 
distrust of political power—power to be tolerated only as a necessary evil—an 
attitude which American culture tends to breed in all of us? How can we come to 
see and to manage political arrangements as instruments for the maintenance and 
extension of human goods and values? It is a deep and tragic irony that men have 
seen the steady enlargement of governmental power, have asked for it as the only 
available agent in ameliorating immoral economic and social inequalities, have more 
and more entrusted the education of children and young people to the support and 
control of the state, while yet they entertained something of the attitude concerning 
governmental power as necessarily morally monstrous. It would seem reasonable 
to assert that one of the best ways to insure lack of moral concern for participating 
in preventing and altering the insensitivities, cruelties, and stupidities of govern- 
mental power is to assume a priori that such insensitivities, cruelties, and stupidities 
cannot be prevented or altered. And this attitude toward governmental power has, 
without doubt, operated to rationalize non-involvement and nonparticipation by 
American citizens in politics as it has also helped educators to feel morally justified 
in the maxim, “Keep education out of politics.” 

It is wisdom in things political, as we saw earlier, to see that the community is 
more than the state, to find ways of using governmental power in the service of 
community purposes, to lay bases in community which will help to keep people 
from frantic efforts to force community by the exercise of totalitarian political 
power. But, without reconstruction, these objectives stand meager chance of full 
achievement in a society which a cultural anthropologist can describe soberly in 
these terms: 

With practically no exceptions, Americans regard their own government as alien; they do not 
identify themselves with it, do not consider themselves involved in its actions, feel free to criticize and 
despise it. This is most clearly demonstrated when Americans discuss American policies or activities 
abroad; it is “they” who have made this policy, taken this move, written this note—never “we.” 
This detached attitude is shared even by most of the members of Congress and the American civil 
service who are not personally involved in a given activity or foreign policy; there is no feeling of 
joint responsibility or indirect participation.’ 

Certainly American educators have no more important task in their political the- 
orizing or in citizenship education than to find ways of reconstructing this crippling 
attitude toward politics, first in themselves and then in those whom they teach. 


* Geoffrey Gorer, The American People (New York: W. W. Norton, 1948), p. 225. 
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In the third place, we tend to oscillate in our attitude toward the use of experts 
and of expert knowledge in the formation and execution of political policies. At 
times we seem to share the enthusiasm of Lester F. Ward for social scientists as 
the legislators of political progress. More often, in the days after Ward, as the irra- 
tionality of political behavior, specifically, and of human behavior, generally, has 
been stressed by depth psychologists and students of public opinion, as the rosy 
faith in science as carrier of inevitable progress has declined, believers in the necessity 
of control by experts in government have tended toward a view more like that of 
Thurman Arnold. He seems to say: Let the masses of people gabble about their 
myths and manipulate the symbols of their folklore; let their representatives do like- 
wise while expert students of society learn to manipulate social realities for humani- 
tarian purposes in the background.° 

At the other extreme is our deep distrust of experts, our naive confidence that 
“brain-trusters’” are impractical, that they mess things up, that the government is 
better off without them. Good practical men can make better decisions than theo- 
tists any old day of the week. 

Now it is clear that expert knowledge from all the sciences, and especially the 
social sciences, is necessary in making intelligent political policies. It is clear also 
that government has gone in ever more heavily for the support of agencies of re- 
search and of experts to assist in administrative activities and, probably to a less de- 
gree, in advising with respect to legislation. But we are not, as a people, easy as to 
the proper relationship of the expert to the masses of men in the formation of po- 
litical policies. We reject rule by the expert whether in the publicly responsible 
version of Ward or the cynical version of Arnold. We reject also the frontiersman’s 
notion that one man is as smart as another in matters of politics and that probably 
the unschooled man is a little more dependable than the man of learning. But we 
have no confident theory or rationale concerning the necessary fusion of expertness 
with popular discussion and decision in the political process. Education for citizen- 
ship cannot neglect this problem. 

Finally, it would be traitorous to the cause of the “good” in our time not to 
emphasize the dangerous parochialism of much of our thinking about world 
political problems. All of us know that our nation must, because of its great 
strength, if for no other reason, assume major leadership in building a world com- 
munity if such a community, capable of supporting world political order, is to 
be built. Yet we know also the parochialism with which we tend to exalt our 
political values over all others. (Other nations are no doubt parochial too, but, eda- 
cationally, we have more chance to work directly to open the windows of our own 
minds than we have to open the minds of other peoples.) For Americans, 

Political forms are judged quite simply by their resemblance to or difference from American 


forms. Thus a republic is better than a monarchy, two parties are better than one or three, ... a 
president is better than a king or a dictator, a separate judiciary is better than a subordinate judiciary, 


* As quoted in Commager, op. cit., pp. 214-15. 
* Thurman Arnold, Symbols of Government (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), chap. x, 
“A Philosophy for Politicians.’ 
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e Active POLITICAL INTEREST 
IN SCHOOLS 


FLORENCE H. WELLS 


& om FORM of government has been in existence for the past century and a half. 
During that time governmental structure has been developed, not slowly but 
very rapidly, and our civilization has become complex and hard to understand. Be- 
cause that is the situation, an increasingly great mass of our people are prone not 
to think for themselves but to become what outside forces make them. In this 
complex civilization in which we live, with life pushing us along so rapidly, it 
has become much easier for the average citizen to drift along and to follow the 
dictates of the forces active on every side of him, than to think for himself. If 
these people follow the forces for good, we will be safe, and our civilization will 
be free; but if they follow the evil forces in the world today, even this generation 
may live to see the decline of democracy. 

A democracy, we must recognize, is very dependent upon an informed citizenry. 
In fact, it is more dependent upon an informed, thoughtful citizenry than upon 
all the weapons of its arsenals. If we are to have this thoughtful and informed 
citizenry, the schools must assume an ever-increasing responsibility for their edu- 
cation. We must come to recognize, with constantly growing clarity, the capacity 
of education to mold not only the individual student but, through the student, the 
social and political character of society. This will mean that our school systems 
will become a major factor for the development of the social and political life of 
America through training the oncoming generation, and school personnel must 
take an increasingly active interest in the social and political activity of the com- 
munity. Teachers have been prone, in the past, to feel that politics and political 
activity were not for them. Politics might affect the medical profession, the legal 
profession, the dental profession, the engineering profession, and others, but not 
the teaching profession. If it did, school boards and the general public would take 
care of the problem. 

All signs point to many changes in the school. We may feel that the changes in 
the school population cannot properly be considered a political issue, although 
many difficult social and political problems of the coming decade will result from 
this inevitable increase in school enrollment. To supply new teachers, new class- 
rooms, and other services in the foreseeable future will severely strain the resources 
of the nation. As the crisis deepens, state legislatures and Congress will be called 
on to provide financial aid for building programs and to supply incentives to at- 
tract capable teachers in large enough numbers to handle the increase in school 


© FLORENCE H. WELLS is coordinator of trades and industries at Whitney Voca- 
tional High School for Girls at Toledo, Ohio. Mrs. Wells has been representative and 
senator in Ohio and assistant prosecuting attorney of Lucas County. She is vice-president 
of the Toledo Alumnz Chapter. 
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enrollment. This is all happening at a time when we are having not only great 
national problems but when we are becoming an increasingly more powerful inter- 
national force in the world. There is no one closer to this problem nor with greater 
access to sources of information than school personnel. In his search for ways to 
meet the issues, the alert educator often turns to the government for help, without 
always understanding how politics and government are intertwined. 

In Ohio, as in every other state of the United States, political party organization 
is set up from a district, ward, precinct standpoint. Political set-up may vary some- 
what from state to state and may vary somewhat as to the type of party organiza- 
tion, but it does follow a very definite pattern. Some states have stronger party or- 
ganizations than other states, and so do smaller units of government. When one 
party remains in power for a great length of time, the opposing parties often lose 
their following, dissensions creep into the ranks, and strong leadership breaks 
down because of party wrangling. 

There are many methods employed to keep a political organization strong, but 
perhaps the most effective one, and the one most often employed, is “political 
patronage.” Parties feel that there is no better way to keep a party organization 
strong than to hand out “‘political plums.’’ Strong political leaders keep their 
groups interested by dispensing patronage. In some instances a job as booth 
worker on election day at a daily rate of pay suffices. In other instances, jobs for 
the ward, precinct, or influential workers in the party ranks are necessary; or it 
may be the promise of a definite job in a certain office which comes under the 
control of the party. Certain indirect financial benefits or jobs for the family or 
friends of the various types of political workers may prove to be the incentive for 
continued political activity within the party structure. 

Be it said, to the shame of our country, that one of the most fertile fields of 
political patronage in the past centered around the school system. All too often, 
appointments to school positions were influenced by the political leanings of the 
board of education or the superintendent. Although, in theory, most boards of 
education were elected on a nonpartisan or nonpolitical basis, in actual practice, 
politics often played a determining part. Such practices, when tolerated, were 
detrimental to the teaching profession and the schools. Unfortunately, such poli- 
tically appointed teachers gained tenure and then remained in the schools until 
retired, regardless of qualifications. Thus the ill effects of patronage remained. The 
introduction by many school systems of selection programs for teachers—making 
appointment dependent upon evaluation of preparation, recommendations, per- 
sonality traits, and experience—has, to a great extent, been the answer to this 
political patronage procedure. Teachers’ organizations and state departments of 
education have helped to meet this problem by promoting more rigid laws gov- 
erning certification. The political power over most school systems is decreasing. 

In the early part of the twentieth century, teachers were still a group quite apart 
from the community. They maintained a status much higher than the remuneration 
they received, and the political situation of the community was of little concern to 
the majority of them. To participate in politics was beneath the dignity of the 
profession. When women received the right of suffrage, and suffrage thus be- 
came more universal, neither teachers nor the majority of schools was ready to 
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make the most of that opportunity. Clubs and organizations became very cognizant 
of the danger of political pressure; in their by-laws they displayed this sensitive- 
ness by stating that religion or political opinions of the individuals of the group 
must remain submerged and that, as a group, there must be no participation in 
politics. This seemed to embrace anything of a controversial nature and ignored 
entirely the fact that politics is the science of government and does affect every 
phase of our lives. Because of this attitude of the general public and because teach- 
ers’ salaries came from the public purse, the reaction of the teacher was to continue 
aloof from political matters. 

In the same period, Ohio had a very strong political leadership throughout the 
state. At the primaries a declaration of party affiliation had to be made. It was the 
opinion of the political groups in Ohio that a great majority of the teachers did 
not vote in the primaries because they did not want to declare their party affiliation, 
even though that was their only opportunity to select the candidate who might even- 
tually be elected to represent them if their party was successful in the general elec- 
tion. These same people would vote at the general election for candidates selected 
by others in the primaries, and feel they had done their duty as citizens. However, 
whenever a tax levy came before the electorate for the teachers’ benefit, they were 
very active. This led the political party organizations to be very critical of teachers, 
who wanted the party organizations to endorse and assist their project but did not 
want to express their political choices in the primaries. 

Back of this, of course, there were two reasons: (1) fear of expressing political 
leanings to a politically minded local school board, many of whom had been en- 
dorsed by one of the major parties at the time of election; and (2) the habit 
of isolation from anything bearing “political stigma.” In many districts this was 
not a mark of. culture and refinement and, according to the public, was quite out 
of the province of the public school teacher. The teacher accepted the dictum of 
the public that all teachers were public servants and must, therefore, follow the 
traditional standards established for them by the public. It was the opinion of the 
general public that school administrators and teachers had no place in our legisla- 
tive halls or policy-making bodies, even though their profession was in question. 

The principle of the right of teachers to participate in the political activity of 
the community finally began taking form. Perhaps it began after the first World 
War, when we realized that good citizenship must begin even in the lower grades 
of our school systems; that teachers, more than any other one group, could in- 
fluence social and political consciousness in youth. Perhaps it became increasingly 
true as women went into industry and left more of the training of the young to 
the educational institutions. Perhaps we became more conscious of the need of the 
development of social and political consciousness in our schools when we noted 
the party training of youth by Hitler. Such factors may have influenced the de- 
velopment of stronger departments for social studies in our schools. But there may 
ke another factor in teacher interest in political participation: The need for im- 
proved status may have awakened teachers to the need for greater political as- 
tuteness. Each profession can be represented best in the halls of the legislatures by 
those who understand that profession—its own members. In Ohio the teaching pro- 
fession finally succeeded in electing some of its members to the legislature. Imme- 
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diately their advice was sought in drafting new legislation and amending existing 
legislation. Appointed to the Committee on Education, they cooperated in writ- 
ing, rewriting, amending, or burying legislation affecting the public school system. 
They constantly reminded themselves that education can play an important part 
in shaping the future policies of any nation; that our schools are a fertile place for 
developing a democratic society. 

School systems can well afford to back well-informed administrators and teach- 
ers for legislative positions. The community and political groups will accept this 
idea if such persons are carefully selected for ability. Good representatives and 
senators, in the various state legislatures as well as in Congress, are far more in- 
fluential than any lobby. However, the fact still remains that, if teachers or ad- 
ministrators are to be candidates, individual members of the profession must par- 
ticipate in party primaries and elections as citizens. That is the way students are 
trained to participate, and the teachers must do the same. 

Logic, therefore, dictates that the best men and women should be teachers in 
our public schools. It is only tempting national calamity to entrust a substantial part 
of the training of our nation’s children to persons who are inadequately trained or 
questionably qualified for the job. A realization of this has led professional organi- 
zations to make very definite plans to combat past unhealthy practices. To this end, 
in Ohio as in most other states, teacher organizations have awakened, in the last 
decade, to the possibility of their political influence and strength and are taking active 
steps to arouse in their individual members the knowledge of this potential power. 
They are proceeding along three lines: (1) active participation in the legislature; 
(2) promotion of better teaching methods in the classroom, especially in the social 
studies field; and (3) establishment of better standards and methods for selec- 
tion of personnel. Professional organizations have set up high goals. The goals may 
not be reached, but the real value is the resolution and the endurance of these 
organizations in the effort to attain them. Such effort cannot but help, in our 
American way of life, to bear increasingly good fruit. 


Interior of a cylix. Filling the 
central medallion tested the skill 
of the designer. Scene: two boys 
absorbed in conversation. Date: 
475-450 B.C. 











(ic OPPORTUNITIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES FOR WOMEN 


SARA A. WHITEHURST 


tS ena opportunities and responsibilities of women can be properly presented, 

we should take a backward glance into the struggles of women in attaining their 
present status. The progress of women has been slow and laborious. For long centuries 
they were regarded as household drudges or playthings of men. They were considered 
of slight social importance, without political and property rights and with but 
little opportunity for intellectual development. They sat in the background with 
their children and slaves. There were some exceptions, such as Sappho, the poet 
Aspasia, a number of Roman matrons, a few queens (Cleopatra of Egypt, Zenobia 
of Palmyra), and an occasional learned woman like Hypatia of Alexandria, who 
was a great mathematician and philosopher. 

Until 1000 A.D., the status of women in the Western world followed historical 
trends: the rise and fall of Greece, the decline of the Roman Empire, the inva- 
sions by the Northern barbarians, the Mohammedan conquests, and the Dark 
Ages. Then, until 1500, there was the Romantic Age. During the next three cen- 
turies, women became more important politically, but there was a definite re- 
tardation in their progress, due largely to lack of educational facilities. Great strides 
were made by women from 1800 to 1945. There was progress after the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, World War I, and after the enfranchisement 
of women. 

It was in 1840 that the greatest rise in the status of women in the United States 
began. It was during that year that the impetus was given to the fight for equal 
tights for women. There was an International Anti-Slavery Conference held in 
London. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott, and others who attended the 
meeting were not permitted a seat in the hall but were escorted to the balcony 
behind a screen. This so incensed these women that they returned to the United 
States, determined to dedicate their lives to freeing women from legal discrimina- 
tions. They did not think in terms of political rights at that time, but they sought 
to remove the barriers against property rights, guardianship rights, and industrial 
rights (equal pay for equal work), and to dispel the illusion that the feminine 
brain was inferior to that of the male. It was eight years later, in 1848, at the first 
feminist meeting in Seneca Falls, New York, that the real beginning was made 
to improve the status of women in the United States of America. 

It was from 1848 to 1900 that many of the fine organizations now flourishing 


© MRS. JOHN L. WHITEHURST is chairman of the Council of International Clubs of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and national Democratic committeewoman 
for Maryland. She is a member of the Board of Regents of the University of Maryland 
and recently represented the United States at the World Health Organization meeting 
at Geneva. 
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came into being. Early in 1868 the Press Club of New York City gave a dinner in 
honor of Charles Dickens; a writer, Jennie June (Jennie June Croly), was re- 
fused admittance because she was a woman. In March of the same year, she de- 
cided to form a club where women could attend meetings, hear speakers, and 
participate in discussions. She called it the Sorosis Club of New York. 

When the Sorosis Club celebrated its twenty-first birthday, March 18-20, 1889, 
a convention was called, Sixty-one delegates, representing eighteen states, attended, 
and a federation was formed. A Ratification Convention was held on April 23-25, 
1890, with sixty-three delegates representing seventeen states. It was thus that the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs was born; with a membership now of 
11,000,000 members, it is found in all parts of the world. 

During the struggle from 1848 to 1920 many prominent women picketed the 
White House, went on hunger strikes, spent time in jail, and stumped the country 
in an effort to stir the women to action. But it was not until 1920 that the right 
to vote was granted women—a struggle of seventy-two years. 

Great strides have been made since 1920; women have succeeded in getting one 
woman in the Cabinet, women in both houses of Congress, a treasurer of the 
United States, a number of women in state legislatures, an ambassador and two 
ministers abroad, a director of the United States Mint, and many others in key 
positions. Yet, since the end of World War II, a daagerous lethargy has descended 
upon our women. Although our form of government—democracy based on the 
capitalistic system—has been challenged in this era, little interest has been shown 
by thousands of women voters. 

Women in the United States have almost 2,000,000 more votes than the men; 
they purchase 80 per cent of the consumer goods and disburse 80 per cent of the 
family income; they are beneficiaries of 80 per cent of all insurance policies; they 
own 70 per cent of the nation’s wealth, and have 65 per cent of the nation’s sav- 
ings accounts. 

There is no subject of more interest and importance than politics, the science 
and art of government; yet it is greatly ignored by most women. Many women 
speak of politics in whispering tones and refer to the subject as “dirty,” yet politics 
is what one permits it to be. We speak glibly of preserving our democracy, but 
we rarely ask, ‘““What is democracy?” We know that we mean our constitutional 
ideology of government and our democratic way of life. We mean government—of, 
by, and for the people. We may desire to call it our republican form of govern- 
ment, our capitalistic system, or just plain democracy; but to the average American 
it means democracy. 

When we speak of women’s opportunities and responsibilities in 1950, we must 
think of opportunities which shall present themselves as we are assuming our re- 
sponsibilities as world citizens and as citizens in a democracy. Democracy is facing 
its greatest challenge in its present struggle against communism, and at a time 
when man has within his power destructive weapons which could wipe every 
living thing from the face of the earth. The challenger projects an ideology of 
government which is the antithesis of our way of life, especially our religious way 
of life. Democracy cannot function without an alert and intelligent citizenry. Al- 
though women have had the right of franchise in the United States for only thirty 
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years, they have an opportunity now to make their greatest contribution of all times 
in attempting to save democracy for posterity. 

Every woman should register and vote. To talk about preserving democracy is 
not enough. Women should ‘“‘sell’’ democracy, Taking democracy for granted, 
when the country is infiltrated with propagandists attempting to disseminate com- 
munism, is dangerous. Pointing out nothing but the weaknesses in a democracy is 
not constructive. Help to eliminate the weaknesses, but praise the accomplishments. 

Women should participate in the political activities of precinct, ward, district, 
city, and country. Elections are won in precincts. We need the inherent wisdom 
of women, and we cannot blame the men for this lack of interest on our part. 

Women should help to promote qualified women in public affairs. Women are 
their own worst enemies. Women are not supporting women. In addition to our 
lethargy in the field of politics, pettiness and jealousy on the part of women pre- 
vent them from getting ahead. Not until we realize that men will not support 
women for office until their own sex sees fit to support and work for women 
candidates will the progress of women be on the upgrade. 

Qualified women should serve on policy committees, particularly in the spe- 
cialized fields of international relations, public welfare, education, and budgetary 
affairs. We need more women in the Congress of the United States, in state legis- 
latures, and in city and state government. Our women should be encouraged to 
study political issues, especially before an election. The old defensive argument that 
men do not, is not enough. A woman in public affairs must be at least three times 
as good as a man when she assumes a comparable position. 

Women must learn to take criticism. Public life is not easy. No matter how one 
tries to please, everyone cannot be satisfied. Unjust criticism is difficult to accept. 
Unfairness is unwarranted, but it is encountered many times by those participating 
in public affairs. Pleasures, leisure, and at times even individual opinions are only 
a few of the things that one must give up to be a successful leader in public affairs. 

Civic opportunities and responsibilities for women seem limitless. Responsibili- 
ties, however, must come first; then the opportunities will present themselves. 

Equal opportunities for women will be lost if we do not assume our responsi- 
bilities in a democracy. War may retard the progress of women for generations, 
but I doubt it. During a war women must take their places beside men and do 
all in their power to preserve that form of government which we believe keeps 
men. free-—-DEMOCRACY. 


——__. 


THE STRICKEN AVERAGE 


Little of brilliance did they write or say. 
They bore the battle of living, and were gay. 
Little of wealth or fame they left behind. 
They were merely honorable, brave, and kind. 
WILLIAM Rose BENET 


“The Stricken Average” is from The Stairway of Surprise and is reprinted 
with permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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Reiicious AND PHILANTHROPIC 
AGENCIES AND SOCIAL ACTION 


‘Pypees gree promotion of necessary social legislation can do much to improve 
social conditions within a community, but the cooperation must also extend 
to the implementation of the legislation. Religious and philanthropic agencies have 
become increasingly concerned about such responsibilities. The social action pro- 
grams of various religious faiths and of the community welfare councils are de- 
scribed in the accounts which follow. 


THE ROLE OF CATHOLIC WOMEN IN SOCIAL ACTION 


LUCILE MARY HERRICK 


Our present Pontiff’s challenge to women, “Your day is here, Catholic women 
and girls,” is vibrant with an appeal for immediate social action. This powerful 
statement is followed by these stimulating words: ‘Public life needs you. To each 
one of you might be said: Your destiny is at stake.” This encyclical, ““Woman’'s 
Duties in Social and Political Life,’ is considered the most important declaration 
outlining woman’s role in social action issued during the present pontificate. 

Catholic social action is actually a part of the broader function of Catholic 
action, which was defined by Pius XI as “participation of the laity in the apostolic 
work of the hierarchy.’’ Social action is the carrying on of the apostolic spirit 
under the direction of the bishops in their respective dioceses; it is concerned with 
the total and complete life of society. 

The first area of social interest is the home, whose whole atmosphere should 
be impregnated with Christian living, domestic virtues, security, and stability. To 
strengthen the social importance of family life and its group relationships, Catholic 
women have been working in Cana Conference and Sodality groups. 

The next important area of social action is education, including both formal and 
informal programs. In this field Catholic women are playing an important role 
in outlining programs with one objective: bringing out what is best in man. 

In the third area, the industrial field, women’s activity has been guided by the 
statement issued by the bishops of the United States on November 21, 1948: 
“Christian social principles, rooted in the moral law, call insistently for cooperation, 
not conflict. What has been needed in the Christian view of social order, is the free 
organization of capital and labor in permanent agencies of cooperation for the com- 
mon good.” 

The fourth area is community social action—working for the common good 


© LUCILE MARY HERRICK is employee relations adviser in the Office of Personnel 
at the Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C., and lecturer at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Dr. Herrick is president of The Sodality Union of the Archdiocese 
of Washington and an assistant editor of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal. 
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through effective laws and good social institutions. The many tensions affecting 
community solidarity require the application of social principles through social 
action. Specialists in community solidarity should be well-informed about the exist- 
ing Catholic organizations which are best fitted to work out these problems. They 
include: 

(1) The National Catholic Welfare Conference, with headquarters at 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. Within this organization there are the departments of Social 
Action, Education, the Press, Youth, and Lay Organizations. 

(2) The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 3801 Grand Avenue, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

(3) The Catholic Committee of the South, which has five primary fields of activity: industrial 
and labor, rural, education, negro, and youth. The main office is located at 2901 South Carrolton 
Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

(4) The Catholic Interracial Councils aim to promote human dignity in the field of race relations. 
The best-known of these is at 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, New York 

(5) The Catholic Central Union of America, with headquarters at 3835 Westminster Place, St. 
Louis 8, Missouri, works primarily among Catholics of German extraction. 

(6) The Catholic Intercontinental Press emphasizes the news aspect of social questions. 

(7) The Sodality of Our Lady, with headquarters at 3115 Grant Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Mis- 
souri, is best known for its Summer Schools of Catholic Action, which aim to develop real Christian 
leadership. 

(8) The Legion of Mary, with its central office at Jamaica, New York, is also interested in lay 
Catholic action. 


These many types of activity interested in Catholic social action present both a 
challenge and an opportunity to those earnestly desirous of contributing to better 
living. The last words of Pope Pius XII in his important encyclical stimulate 
Catholic women to carry forth in this important endeavor: “Courage then, Catholic 
women and girls! Work without ceasing, without allowing yourselves ever to be 
discouraged by difficulties or obstacles.” 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 
AS ACTIVE CITIZENS 


KATHARINE ENGEL 


Today, in the face of world tension and conflict, more than 93,000 American 
Jewish women are directing their efforts toward the vital task of strengthening and 
preserving democratic ideals—both at home and abroad—through the program 
of the National Council of Jewish Women. These women recognize that the best 
elements of each cultural heritage represented in this country contribute to the 
genius that is America; likewise, they believe that cultural differences the world 
over can contribute to the aims and aspirations of the United Nations in the 
struggle for permanent peace. These convictions, embodying the essence of democ- 
racy, are the guiding spirit of the National Council of Jewish Women; and they 
are implemented in a dynamic program of citizen participation—of service, edu- 


© MRS. IRVING M. ENGEL is president of the National Council of Jewish Women. 
Prominent in welfare, civic, and religious activities, she is recognized as an authority 
on immigration. Mrs. Engel is a member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Committee on Immigration Policy. 
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cation, and social action—by the organization’s local sections in 237 communities 
throughout the land. 

Since its inception in 1893, the council has realized that the mental and physi- 
cal health of the American community is a vital factor in strengthening the fabric 
of democracy; accordingly, it has pioneered in the field of social welfare. Typical 
of the council’s continuing concern for the welfare of the community are its 
present national programs in mental hygiene and old-age recreation. A rheumatic 
fever clinic in St. Paul, an old-age recreation center in Pittsburgh, a child develop- 
ment center in New York. . . . These are selected at random from among the 650 
community welfare services which council volunteers are furnishing to meet the 
needs of their communities. 

Through their Service to Foreign Born program, local sections have helped meet 
the varied needs of hundreds of thousands of foreign born—of all faiths—by as- 
sisting with naturalization, teaching English, aiding in the integration of new- 
comers into community life, and promoting liberal United States immigration 
policies. 

A dynamic program of education and social action enables the National Council 
of Jewish Women to promote needed social legislation on a federal and state- 
wide level. As early as 1911, when President Taft requested council participation 
in a White House Conference on child labor, the council initiated a comprehensive 
legislation program which has also included slum clearance, wage and hour laws 
for women, and anti-lynching reforms. The council sections also are working for 
a permanent Fair Employment Practices Commission, federal aid to education, ade- 
quate low-cost housing, and an expanded social security program. 

For the past half century, the council has participated in every important move- 
ment to promote peace through international cooperation. Today, council volun- 
teers are cooperating with numerous organizations and community groups in an 
active education program designed to crystallize popular support for a strong and 
effective United Nations. 

To aid in the education and reconstruction of war-shattered communities abroad, 
the council has undertaken a comprehensive overseas program. This program in- 
cludes shipments of recreational materials and special items of food and clothing 
to children and young adults in Europe, North Africa, and Israel; support of the 
School of Education of Hebrew University, Jerusalem; and maintenance of a home 
for unattached young women in Paris. During the past three and a half years, the 
council has also furnished graduate scholarships to more than fifty qualified 
students from abroad for training in social work, occupational therapy, nursery 
school education, nutrition, and in graduate fields of nursing and medicine. These 
students have come from fifteen countries throughout the world; upon completion 
of their work at American universities, they return to their homelands to aid in 
the educational and social reconstruction of their communities. 

These programs of service (to meet immediate needs) and education and social 
action (for long-range reforms) provide the members of the National Council of 
Jewish Women with the means through which they can effectively express their 
active citizenship. The council is a living force, for it reflects the heart and mind 
of a broad cross-section of the Jewish women in the United States. 
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PROTESTANT WOMEN AND PHILANTHROPIC WORK 


ESTHER C. STAMATS 


The traditional concern of the Protestant church has been the evangelization of 
the world in harmony with prophetic and apostolic teachings, and this has been 
its primary task. It is in this spirit that Protestants have always approached the 
complex problems of their particular time. Into the evangelistic purpose is woven 
the whole pattern of the Protestant missionary enterprise in the world today. 

As early as the year 1800, women began to organize themselves, through their 
local churches, for service to “the benighted heathen of other lands.” The same 
concerns which led women to look with compassion upon the needs of women 
and children in other countries soon made them realize that many of the same 
needs were present at home among their less fortunate sisters. The first traditional 
charity baskets delivered in person began to give women a new knowledge and 
understanding of conditions behind the hunger and poverty which they saw, and 
their minds and hearts were stirred to new activities. Because church women were 
concerned with the application of the Christian principle of the brotherhood of 
man, many of the great movements for the betterment of mankind and thousands 
of organizations for social welfare have come into being. 

Following the formation of women’s societies in the local churches, there came 
a newer and broader trend toward the establishment of women’s national church 
organizations for a correlation of effort as a more effective way of carrying out 
their purposes. In 1911, local interdenominational groups were formed to con- 
serve the missionary interests and to bring a greater awareness of the united 
responsibility of Christian women for the welfare of the community, the state, the 
country, and the world. The United Council of Church Women united 10,000,000 
women of many denominations. That neighbors in many lands may have life more 
abundantly, church women have worked through the years for a world organization, 
for a better charter, for the adherence of the United States of America to the United 
Nations. Programs of education and action on all phases of the work of the United 
Nations have been carried out by local councils of church women. In addition, the 
United Council was asked in 1946 to name an official observer to the United Nations 
to be the liaison between the United Nations and the church women, thus recogniz- 
ing the influence of church women in creating public opinion and of their power 
in united action. 

Meanwhile, local councils concern themselves with the many problems in their 
own community, state, and nation, including child welfare and all of the attendant 
problems, rights of minorities, race relations, problems related to family life, and 
all of the phases of economic welfare as it affects the lives of people in an inter- 
dependent world. The acceptance of responsibility by Protestant women toward 
creating a better community, state, and world has resulted in more study and 


© ESTHER C. STAMATS is secretary, Department of Christian Social Relations of 
the United Council of Church Women. She was formerly executive director of the Balti- 
more Young Women’s Christian Association and has been active, both professionally 
and as a volunteer, in many areas of social welfare. 
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political action as women assume the duties of Christian citizenship and are alert 
to the many issues which affect the welfare of the peoples of the world. The na- 
tional office maintains a part-time legislative consultant in Washington to keep 
church women advised as to current legislation and to help carry out the recom- 
mendations of the national assembly on social legislation. 

Although women have hardly begun to utilize their strength in influencing 
public opinion, interdenominational cooperation is making possible, with increas- 
ing effectiveness, the collective voice and action of Protestant women everywhere. 


THE COMMUNITY WELFARE COUNCIL AND 
SOCIAL ACTION* 


VIOLET M. SIEDER 


In 510 communities in the United States today there are community welfare 
councils whose job it is to promote united planning for the health and well-being 
of people. It follows that these councils, variously labeled Health and Welfare 
Council, Welfare Federation, Community Service Council, Social Planning Coun- 
cil, or Council of Social Agencies, must engage in many forms of social action if 
their programs are to be effective. 

A look at the membership and objectives of a typical council should give us some 
perspective on council responsibility and the opportunities it has to take positive 
action in the community. Membership in a council usually includes both volunteers 
and professional workers from government agencies, community chest red feather 
services, and other volunteer health, recreation, and welfare agencies, of whatever 
faith or race. It usually includes, as well, representatives from schools, colleges, li- 
braries, churches, labor unions, PTA’s, study groups, civic clubs, and some individ- 
uals who do not represent any organization but who are chosen for their demonstrated 
interest, knowledge, and wide community experience. The council, therefore, be- 
comes a democratic channel through which citizens work together on problems 
demanding the knowledge and thought of many different people. 

Objectives are differently stated in local constitutions and by-laws, but all sights 
are set on one purpose: to determine, in democratic fashion, community needs in 
health, welfare, and recreation, and to develop resources to meet these needs. 
Councils endeavor to bring about the orderly development of a well-balanced 
health and welfare program; they work for elimination of social conditions which 
cause social problems; promote the highest possible quality and efficiency in the 
operation of services; foster coordination of effort and total community efficiency; 
and make services accessible and readily available to people as and when they 
need these services, regardless of their race, creed, or economic status, whether 


* Adapted from a talk given for the National Conference of Social Work at Atlantic City, April 
28, 1950. 


© VIOLET M. SIEDER is associate director, Health and Welfare Planning Depart- 
ment, Community Chests and Councils of America, Incorporated. In July, Miss Sieder 
attended the International Conference of Social Work in Paris as an official representative 
of The American Association of Social Work. 
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the service is performed by voluntary agencies or by tax-supported agencies. These 
objectives naturally call for improvement, growth, and change, partly through the 
process of evolution but largely through conscious effort. And since public services 
are created by law and are dependent for their operation upon appropriations of 
tax money, any change in these services is dependent on legislative change. Thete- 
fore, it seems self-evident that the council is obliged to take responsibility for legis- 
lative and other social action if it is to carry out its practical and moral obligations 
to its community. 

The council operates without any authoritative relationship to its members, each 
of which maintains its separate authority. Nor is a progressive council merely the 
sum of its parts, requiting separate formal action by the boards of its member 
agencies as a basis for unanimous action. Rather, the council has a voice of its 
own. It reflects the administrative planning of individual member organizations 
but neither binds nor is bound by any one of them. The genius of this kind of 
council is its ability to provide the community with a central resource and spokes- 
man to report the facts about needs and services and to propose remedies based on 
a common agfeement of organizations most concerned. This role gives the council 
a special prerogative and responsibility in our democratic system. 

The usual method of identifying problems requiring social action is through 
committees or functional divisions of the community council. A study of child 
welfare problems, for example, may reveal a need for better adoption legislation, 
as it did in Knoxville, Tennessee. Civic and professional groups, working through 
the council, actually achieved a new adoption law in the state. 

An important role of the community welfare councils is to provide the legislator 
with technical consultation, given not in a spirit of superiority but in a spirit of 
humility, with a genuine desire to help. The Children’s Laws Committee of the 
Denver Area Welfare Council, for instance, recently presented a clear-cut case 
regarding the need for certain legislation, by preparing a careful statement show- 
ing the existing law on one page and the proposed changes on the opposite page. 

An excellent example of initiation of action can be found in New Orleans, 
where the Health Division of the council worked with the State Department of 
Health in formulating the content of provisions relating to commercially operated 
nursing homes for the convalescent and the chronically ill. This was preparatory 
to the development of an official regulation of nursing homes. 

Legislation on the books is of little value unless it is properly implemented with 
adequate appropriations. Support of proposed public appropriations is increasingly 
a form of social action engaged in by local councils. The Indianapolis Council 
did an outstanding job in the support of a County Department of Public Welfare 
budget. This involved reversing a highly critical public attitude toward the de- 
partment, to one of understanding cooperation. 

Community organization for health, welfare, and recreation is a long-range 
program in which social action is a final step in a carefully planned chain of events: 
study, formulation of agreements, community interpretation, and education. Mak- 
ing the council an effective tool for achieving the best possible community services 
is a job for all of us—an opportunity to show the world that we can make democ- 
racy work. 
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pF YOU WERE ELECTED 


— officers—a first vice-president, a vice-president, and a treasurer—are 
elected, according to the Pi Lambda Theta Constitution, in the even-numbered 
years to serve for a term of two years. Although the Committee on Elections has 
reported the results to the chapters, we thought that you would be interested in a 
brief statement about each of them. 





Crossley Smith Veon 


B. ALICE CROSSLEY is the newly elected first vice-president. She has her 
Ed.M. and Ed.D. from Boston University. Her teaching experience includes teach- 
ing in all of the elementary grades and supervision of music as well as her more 
recent work at the higher level. For the past two years Dr. Crossley has been assistant 
professor of education at the University of Connecticut and now holds a similar 
tank at Boston University. Language arts, music, supervision, and field work with 
undergraduate practice teachers are her special responsibility. 

Former treasurer, vice-president, and president of Alpha Gamma Chapter, Pi 
Lambda Theta, Miss Crossley is a member of many professional organizations, but 
saves times for her two particular interests of music and people. 

MARGARET RUTH SMITH, who was elected vice-president, has her A.B. 
degree from Goucher College and her A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Columbia 
University. Dr. Smith is associate admissions officer at Wayne University, Detroit. 
Author and co-author of articles and books, Dr. Smith has served on various com- 
mittees of professional organizations and as vice-president of the Michigan State 
Association of Deans of Women and Counselors of Girls. 

Community service has been given to the Detroit Council on Community Nurs- 
ing, the Girls’ Work Council, and the Metropolitan Detroit Youth Council. Miss 
Smith is retiring president of the Detroit Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
and a member of the National Constitutional Revision Committee. Recreational in- 
terests are traveling, sports, and reading. 
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DOROTHY H. VEON was elected treasurer for a second term. Her B.Sc. de- 
gree is from the University of Nebraska, A.M. from the George Washington Uni- 
versity, and Ed.D. from Columbia University. Dr. Veon has been a training officer 
in a government agency in Washington, executive officer of the department of 
secretarial studies at the George Washington University, and is now associate pro- 
fessor of business education at Pennsylvania State College. 

Miss Veon has been secretary of the United States Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education and delegate to the organization’s international 
meeting at Zurich, Switzerland, and president and faculty adviser of Alpha Theta 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. During the past two years she has also served as 
pfovince president for Virginia and North Carolina for Kappa Delta sorority. She 
particularly enjoys traveling. 

To each of you, congratulations! And we hope that you will enjoy the responsi- 
bilities which go along with the privilege of serving on the National Board. 

And to KATHERINE CLARK and LETTIE TREFZ, who retire from the Board 
as vice-president and first vice-president, the sincere thanks of Pi Lambda Thetans 
for the cooperative and capable service you have given. We have been proud to 
have you represent us. 
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OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1949 


This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the publication of ‘‘Out- 
standing Educational Books,” a selected list of the best books in education, 
prepared annually by the Education Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore, Maryland, and published in the NEA Journal for May. 

When the list first appeared, in 1925, 60 titles were chosen as outstanding 
from a total of 200 publications. This past year, only 37 books were selected from 
a total of 570 publications. Books are chosen for inclusion in the list from the 
votes of about 250 leading American educators. 

Reprints of ‘‘Outstanding Educational Books of 1949’ may be obtained 
for five cents a copy by writing the Publications Department, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 
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/NvEsTMENT IN PEACE 


M*** organizations in this country are promoting cultural and educational ex- 

change between this country and other countries. The idea of interchange of 
persons and knowledge is not new, but the extent of such a cooperative program 
since World War II bears testimony to the practical application of the statement 
in the UNESCO Constitution “. . . that since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed. . . .” 

This program of cultural exchange, designed to build international comprehen- 
sion and cooperation as the foundation for permanent world peace, is being sub- 
sidized by many private organizations as well as the Department of State. The 
following accounts describe the efforts of a few organizations interested in ex- 
change of persons and ideas. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


DOROTHEA E. WYATT 


Many of us are active in the effort to develop sufficient international under- 
standing and: cooperation so as to establish a permanent and satisfactory basis for 
a free and peaceful world order. In this important endeavor, the American As- 
sociation of University Women in 1945 set up a new International Study Grant 
program to facilitate study in the United States by women from countries that 
had been occupied by our enemies during the war. As originally defined, the two 
main purposes of the program were: (1) to help bring about a better under- 
standing between our country and those which had been occupied by our enemies; 
and (2) to help with the reconstruction of those countries which suffered so 
greatly during World War II. 

From the beginning of this program until the early summer of 1950, 155 inter- 
national grants have been made to women from twenty different countries. The mem- 
bers of the Association have raised $250,000 for this worthwhile and pioneering 
experiment in world exchange of ideas, information, and fellowship. It is hoped that 
for the 1950-51 academic year, the available sum of about $100,000 will bring 
“at least forty additional women for advanced study. Many American educational 
institutions have been most generous in many ways, notably by waiving tuition 
charges. The Fulbright grants are of great help, where they are available, in meet- 
ing the necessarily high travel costs. So far, about 25 per cent of the grant holders 
have studied science, 15 per cent medicine, and 10 per cent each of the following: 
social studies, education, American literature, and psychology. As to age, the 
greater number of the fellowships have gone to women between twenty-five and 
thirty-four years of age, but a substantial number of awards have been made to 
women in the age group from thirty-five to forty-five. 


© DOROTHEA E. WYATT, professor of history at Goucher College, Baltimore, is 
a member of the AAUW Committee to Administer International Grants and an assistant 
editor of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal. 
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A particularly valuable product of this AAUW International Study Grant 
program has been its two-way educative influence on visitor and AAUW member 
alike. In the very beginning and at every stage, this program is a voluntary, per- 
sonal, and individual experience. The contributions come because the member 
wants to support the plan. The foreign student is here because she wants to learn 
something and also wants to know and understand the way of life in the United 
States. In the letters and the reports of the grant holders one senses a sincere 
appreciation for the opportunity to meet Americans and to learn about America 
by actually participating in its life. This is where American women who are 
interested in education or who have a professional relationship to some educa- 
tional institution can do much toward the reception and entertainment of these 
visitors. In return, the American will be the richer for a direct and personal 
acquaintance with an alert, educated, and responsible citizen of another country. 
There are many ways in which these women students can be introduced to our 
way of life. The simplest—an invitation to visit in one’s home and to meet other 
Americans—is probably the best. If we want the people of the world to 
know us as we really are, then we women in education must do our part in the 
job of interpretation. This is a personal task and consists of applying the best 
standards of American neighborliness to the student visitors from abroad. It is 
the “good neighbor policy’’ as practiced by each one of us. 


COMMISSION ON THE OCCUPIED AREAS 


HAROLD E. SNYDER 


The general purpose of the Commission on the Occupied Areas of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 

. is to develop and strengthen sound approaches to cultural and educational affairs in the occupied 
countries, stressing particularly the establishment of mutual relations between institutions and or- 
ganizations in the United States and those in the occupied areas. It is concerned primarily with the 
promotion of such activities in the educational and cultural fields as will encourage the development 
of democracy in these areas. 


Twelve panels, which carry on much of the commission’s work, have been 
established in such fields as public education, teacher education, natural sciences, 
youth activities, religious affairs, and rural affairs. The panels reflect the growing 
interest in the occupied countries of a substantial segment of the American popu- 
lation. Each represents the willingness of a group of busy American leaders to 
contribute valuable time and effort and often funds to discharge their responsi- 
bilities as Americans and as members of professional groups for ensuring sound 
approaches to reconstruction in the occupied areas. Sponsored in most cases not 
only by the commission but also by the major councils of organizations in each 
field, the panels represent both in their membership and through their sponsors 
the best profussional talent obtainable. They afford a direct entree to several 
million mem! ers of affiliated organizations, who in turn are a great potential 


® HAROLD E. SNYDER is director of the Commission on the Occupied Areas, American 
Council on Education. 
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force for constructive public opinion. 

In several instances in which no panel or agency could be found, the commission 
has taken direct responsibility for exchange projects: (1) in connection with the 
visits of leading German, Japanese and Austrian educators; (2) assistance with a 
group of Austrian visitors of widely ranging interests; and (3) the recent visit of 
the Bavarian Minister of Education. 

At its October, 1949, meeting, the commission recommended that the chairman, 
Dr. Herman B. Wells, appoint a committee to examine the possibility of organizing 
a program of orientation for visiting Germans; the result was a proposal to the 
Department of State that a one-week program be instituted in Washington. The 
program was to consist of an overview of American history, geography, education, 
and culture; to include a program of observation of agencies and institutions; 
and. to stress discussion and visual presentation rather than lectures. The com- 
mission was asked in March by the Department of State to inaugurate such a 
program, for new groups arriving each week. 

Another major activity of the commission has been its conferences. The response 
to the First National Conference on the Occupied Countries held in Decem- 
ker, 1949, both in terms of interest on the part of official agencies and in terms 
of attendance by voluntary agencies, far exceeded expectations. Almost every 
week we learn of some new activity by one of the participating agencies which 
can be attributed directly or indirectly to the conference. A similar conference, ex- 
clusively on Japan and Okinawa, took place in May. The results of these conferences 
in increased understanding and good will are incalculable. 

The Commission on Occupied Countries continues to insist that the objectives 
of occupation must go beyond material reconstruction, economic stabilization, and 
political reorientation, and must, if any of our national objectives are to be achieved, 
include stress upon change in the minds and hearts of men. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY RELATIONS AMONG 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


DOROTHY SMITH DOTY 


The United States has become the educational center of the world, according 
to the statistics published by the Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students in its official bulletin, Unofficial Ambassadors. During the past year, 
in the face of international tensions and world-wide dollar shortages, 26,433 
foreign students from 125 countries have enrolled in 1,210 educational institu- 
tions in every state of the Union. This represents a remarkable. increase over five 
years ago when there were only 7,000 foreign students who found their way to 
this country for academic training. Our neighbor, Canada, during 1949-50, has 
sent 4,362 representatives, followed by China’s 3,637. India is third on the list 
with 1,357, and Mexico and Cuba have sent 825 and 749 respectively. 


© MRS. CLARENCE L. DOTY, feature editor of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal, is sec- 
retary of the National Board of the Committee on Women in World Affairs. 
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The six major fields that have attracted more than 2,000 students each are 
engineering, liberal arts, medicine, social sciences, business administration, and 
the physical sciences. The field of education is seventh on the list. 

Forty yeats ago, foreseeing the movement of students of the world toward the 
United States, John R. Mott founded the Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students. The committee endeavors to supplement the formal educational 
experiences of as many of these students as possible by establishing contact with 
them “before they leave their homelands, by meeting them at the ports of entry, 
by knowing their specialized needs, and by enlisting and training individuals and 
groups in a sound program of personalized services for them.” 

Since the student from overseas is not in our country long, programs must be 
arranged with a great amount of skill. The committee has discovered that no 
single agency or group is equipped to meet all the needs. There must be a coordi- 
nation of efforts to achieve maximum results. The YMCA and YWCA make their 
facilities available, church groups offer a family atmosphere to members of various 
religious faiths; but not all campuses have foreign student advisers to integrate a 
program so that the student and the community can get to know each other. 

The Committee on Friendly Relations has a trained staff with professional ex- 
perience in community service organizations. Thus the committee—knowing the 
specialized needs of the guest student, and aware of the resources of the local 
envifonment—is in a unique position to give counsel or direction to any interested 
group in arranging a program that will help these visiting students not only to 
make the most of their stay in the United States but also to assist them in under- 
standing the ideals of American life. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


GORDON T. BOWLES 


The Committee on International Exchange of Persons is a committee of the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, which is one of four agencies 
which aids in the selection of candidates for the Fulbright program. 

The Fulbright Act, or Public Law 584, passed by the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
was signed by President Truman on August 1, 1946. An amendment to the 
Surplus Property Act of 1914, the Fulbright Act has enabled about 2,000 stu- 
dents, teachers, and research scholars to work and study in other countries. The 
act authorizes the Department of State to use certain foreign currencies and 
credits acquired through the sale of surplus property abroad for programs of 
educational exchange with other nations. All grants are in foreign currencies, are 
normally made for one academic year, and are renewable only in exceptional 
cases. Grants to Americans usually include transportation, tuition or stipend, 
living allowance, and a small amount for necessary books and equipment. Grants 
to foreign nationals include round trip transportation only; expenses in the 
United States must be met froth other sources. Various private agencies cooperate 


©&GORDON T. BOWLES is executive secretary of the Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons, Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
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with the Department of State in securing funds for foreign students to come 
here. 

The operation of the act is directed by a Board of Foreign Scholarships, ap- 
pointed by the President on authorization of Congress. The board approves 
policies, types of programs and projects, and the participating institutions, and 
selects both American and foreign recipients for awards. In the United States, four 
agencies certify applicants to the board: (1) the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, for graduate student grants, both American and foreign; (2) the United States 
Office of Education, for elementary and secondary teaching positions; (3) the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils, for university teaching or advanced 
research; and (4) the American Schools Service of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, for teaching positions in American-sponsored secondary schools and junior 
colleges in Turkey and Greece. 

The Department of State has announced opportunities for more than 1,000 
Americans to undertake graduate study, teaching, or research abroad during the 
1951-52 academic year under the terms of the Fulbright Act. Opportunities will 
be available for a comparable number of foreign nationals to come to the United 
States. 

The countties and opportunities for United States citizens are as follows: 


Lecturers and Research Graduate 
Specialists Scholars Students Teachers 

Belgium and Luxembourg 5 5 3 5 
Burma 5 5 3 5 
France 20 30 220 12 
Greece 7 6 10 22 
Italy 12 21 100 11 
The Netherlands 12 4 25 25 
New Zealand 3 3 10 2 
Norway (approximately 40 awards) 
The Philippines 8 2 6 4 
United Kingdom and Colonies (over 200 awards) 


Australia, Egypt, India, Iran, Turkey (number of awards to be announced) 


For visiting lecturers, research scholars, and specialists: To apply as visiting lecturers, applicants 





must have had teaching experience in an institution of higher learning. For advanced research, appli- 
cants must have the doctoral degree or equivalent recognized standing in a profession. Some of the 
lecturing openings are in specified subjects; the country program announcements are now available. 
Applications (lecturing, research, or other) must be submitted before October 15. Application forms 
for 1951-52 are supplied only to individuals wishing to make application and may be secured by 
writing to the Executive Secretary of the Conference Board Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 

For graduate study (closing date October 31, 1950): Students enrolled in American colleges and 
universities should apply to their local Fulbright program student advisers, Others apply to The 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 

For teaching in national secondary schools abroad (closing date October 15, 1950): Apply to 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

For teaching in American secondary schools abroad (closing date October 15, 1950): Apply to 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


JOHN S. HOLLISTER 


The Institute of International Education has received grants of $76,000 during 
recent weeks to assist its expanded program of student exchange. Of this amount, 
$50,000 came from the Rockefeller Foundation, $25,000 from the Commonwealth 
Fund, and $1,000 from the Cleveland H. Dodge Foundation. 

The institute, one of the largest private organizations in the United States 
devoted to work in the international field, expects to place in 1950-51 more 
students and specialists in educational and training institutions, both here and 
abroad, than it has done in any of its thirty years of operation. Its staff of 160 is 
now processing the fellowship and scholarship applications of some 2,800 students 
from all parts of the world who want to come to the United States. In addition, it 
has received applications from 425 Americans who wish to study abroad on scholar- 
ships given by private organizations or foreign governments, and 6,800 seeking 
United States Government scholarships under the Fulbright Act. It also expects 
during the coming year to arrange programs of study and observation for about 300 
specialists from other countries who come to the United States for short periods to 
observe American techniques in their particular fields. The institute also acts as a 
clearing house of information on all phases of international study, advising more 
than 100,000 interested persons yearly. 

Mr. Donald J. Shank, vice-president of the Institute of International Education, 
in announcing the grants received by the institute, said, 

Interest in foreign study is definitely increasing. People, both in this country and abroad, are 
coming more and more to understand the value of such exchanges. They realize that neighbors, 
whether they are of the ‘next-door’ or the ‘world’ variety, must become acquainted in order to under- 


stand one another. Exchange of, students is the quickest, most practical way to achieve this on a 
world scale. One year’s experience in a foreign land is worth many years’ reading of textbooks. 


INTERNATIONAL CENTER, YWCA, BALTIMORE 


HELEN GARVIN 


In the fall of 1943, a large group of Latin American physicians attending the 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health requested assistance from the 
International Center, YWCA, in finding non-commercial recreation and in be- 
coming acquainted with Baltimore. 

As a result of the request, Sunday coffee hours were organized. These coffee 
hours have continued year after year. Since the close of World War II the Latin 
Americans no longer predominate; there are also students from China, Egypt, all 
parts of Europe, India, Hawaii, the Near East, and the Philippine Islands. And 
through the coffee hour program they have become participants in other ac- 


© JOHN S. HOLLISTER is director of information, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 


& HELEN GARVIN is executive director of the International Center, YWCA, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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tivities at International Center: Friday open house, which is purely recreational; 
the Current Events discussion group, in which many have been leaders; and the 
English classes. 

Practice in English conversation, extension of visas, a CARE package for the 
family or a friend, and assistance in shopping excursions have been some of the 
services in which staff or volunteers have given aid. Contacts have also been made 
with social service organizations, nursery schools, women’s clubs, or civic groups 
in which individuals have been interested. One day the wife of one of the physicians 
from India told us that she was very lonely. She was interested in nursery schools 
and parent-teacher associations. Observation and information gained would be of 
great help to her when she returned to India. Could we introduce her to leaders of 
these activities? We could and did. Soon she became involved in a whirl of meet- 
ings, and subsequently became a much sought-after speaker. Several weeks later 
she remarked when, with her husband, she was attending one of our activities: 
“You heard about the lonely wife? Now here you see the lonely husband.” 

Many of our overseas participants have said that International Center is, for 
them, a “home away from home.” This has been made possible, not only through 
careful planning but through the interest of our own participants; the cooperation 
of the faculties of Baltimore schools and colleges, the staffs of hospitals, and in- 
terested Baltimoreans; and the referrals from the Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Foreign Students. 


PI LAMBDA THETA 


CLARA P. McMAHON 


Members of Pi Lambda Theta would be unfaithful to its purposes as an honor 
and professional group in education if they failed to take advantage of their many 
opportunities to help rebuild a war-torn world through a program of cultural 
exchange. Programs and projects carried on by the various chapters reveal a variety 
of ways by which Pi Lambda Thetans are attempting to achieve such an exchange. 
Three of these means emerge as typical of most of the chapter efforts: (1) extend: 
ing invitations to foreign students on campus and exchange teachers in the com- 
munity to attend chapter meetings either as guests or participants in the program; 
(2) selecting as the theme for the yearly program some phase of international 
understanding, such as: “Teachers around the World,” ‘‘Spotlighting World Con- 
cerns,” and “Foreign Education’; and (3) sponsoring educational projects abroad 
—-sending supplies to schools, contributing sums of money to organizations, and 
supporting war orphans. Pi Lambda Theta also sponsored a national project to 
collect books for the Philippines. 

Pi Lambda Theta is eager to do its part in uniting the minds and hearts of men 
all over the world in an effort to achieve lasting peace. Such efforts indicate only 
too well the hope of our organization to share in such an ‘‘investment in peace.” 


& CLARA P. McMAHON, assistant professor of education, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is associate editor of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal. 
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WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR BETTER RADIO LISTENING 


LESLIE SPENCE 


Knowing students and professors from other nations is a privilege, a privilege 
which can be extended to a whole area by means of radio interviews. This is done 
several times a year over WHA, the University of Wisconsin station at Madison. 
The program, “Broadcast and Broadcasts,” is sponsored by the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Better Radio Listening, an organization concerned with the improvement 
of radio programming. In the interviews, students are questioned along two lines: 
how radio could help us understand their nation, and how radio could help their 
people understand our country. 

Students have agreed that more broadcasts from their countries, carried over 
our networks, would give background for understanding them. Maria Cabrera- 
Cardus, of Paraguay, was the first to suggest, several years ago, that putting stu- 
dents on short-wave programs to their own countries to give their own impressions 
of America would do much to counteract the false impressions of our movies and 
our poorer radio programs. A Chinese student more recently has suggested that 
having Chinese-Americans tell about their life here—their ownership of property, 
their business, and their activities—would be the most potent weapon possible 
against the present Communist propaganda in China, which reports discrimina- 
tion against the Chinese living here. 

Many of the students have said that the British Broadcasting Corporation does 
a fairer, better-balanced reporting of news than do the United States networks. 
Most of the students interviewed feel that the big story the United States has to 
tell is our democratic way of life, in so far as we have achieved it. Our enemies 
tell them about our mistakes. We should be frank in admitting that we make them, 
and then go on to explain what we are doing to solve our problems. 

Radio can extend such stimulation to larger areas—by broadcasting to our own 
people about other countries and by broadcasting to other people about our own. 


O& LESLIE SPENCE is chairman of education, Wisconsin Association for Better Radio 
Listening. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week, sponsored jointly by the American Legion, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the National Education Association, 
and the United States Office of Education, is scheduled for November 5-11 in 
1950. The general theme, “Government Of, By, and For the People,” has been 
interpreted in daily themes as well: “Moral and Spiritual! Values,” “Responsi- 
bilities of the Citizen,” “Meaning of the Ballot,” “Urgent School Needs,” 
“Opportunity for All,” “Home-School-Community Teamwork,” and “Free- 


dom’s Heritage.” 














AVE YOU READr 


Female Persuasion. By MARGARET FARRAND THORP. New Haven: Yale Univer- 

sity Press, 1949. 

This is a biography of six strong-minded women of yesterday—women who 
were pioneers in home and hospital, newspaper office, and on the lecture platform, 
They were convinced of their rights, and fought vehemently for various causes, 

Catharine E. Beecher was a teacher and a writer. Most of her writings were 
about the home. “She made herself an expert on drainage and ventilation because 
she realized their importance in the ‘healthful Christian home’.”’ 

Jane G. Swisshelm turned her talents to journalism. She was one of the first 
woman editors in this country and one of the first women to act as a Washington 
correspondent. She served for a few months as a war nurse—the only time in her 
life that she worked in an atmosphere of approval. The one cause to which she 
devoted her time and energy was the abolition of slavery. She met opposition on 
all sides, even from her husband. 

Amelia Bloomer did not design the bloomer that she was advocating as wearing 
apparel for women. Her interest was not so much in dress reform as it was in using 
it as a “‘corollary to more important freedoms.” She put on trousers so that she 
could do her house work more efficiently and thus have more time for the cause 
of temperance. 

Grace Greenwood (Sara J. C. Lippincott) was a ‘‘transcontinental lecturer and 
Washington correspondent of the Saturday Evening Post, who wrote some of het 
best columns at the age of eighty.” 

Louisa S. McCord was a crusader for the South. Because she felt that the Negro 
slave was misunderstood by the Northerners, her writings were addressed to them 
and to the English abolitionists. 

L. Maria Child was an editor who worked vigorously for racial equality. She 
wrote: “Our cause is going to mount the throne of popular favor. Then I shall 
bid good-bye to it, and take hold of something else that is unpopular. I never work 
on the winning side.” The sentiment expressed in these words of Miss Child is 
typical of the attitude of these women toward the causes which they championed. 


The Peabody Sisters of Salem. By Louise HALL THARP. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co., 1950. 

The three Peabody sisters, in spite of struggles to make ends meet financially, 
lived happy lives. 

The eldest, Elizabeth, never married. She was an educator at heart and is known 
as the founder of the American kindergarten. At sixteen she had her own neigh- 
borhood school and from that time on she was known as ‘‘Miss Peabody.” When 
she died at the age of eighty-nine, her favorite thirteen-year-old nephew, looking 
upon her, commented, ‘Why, my Aunt Lizzie was beautiful!” 

Mary, the second daughter, was a teacher. Happily married to Horace Mann, 
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their honeymoon included a trip to Europe to study schools. Mary, busy with her 
family, did some writing. Due to the illness of one of her sons she was called East 
and therefore was not with her husband when he died. She was very bitter for a 
while and could not continue at Antioch without him, so she returned East and 
taught school, raised her three sons, and wrote a life history of Horace Mann, in 
which she found deep satisfaction. 

Sophia, the youngest daughter, was the most appealing. As a child, she was con- 
sidered an invalid by her mother. She was extremely happy as the wife of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Since Hawthorne did not think much of women writers, Sophia was 
happy that she was an artist and not a writer. She was thankful that she had her 
art to keep her occupied so that she would not be tempted to “look in on Haw- 
thorne” when he was at work, nor to entertain, which they could not afford. 
Several happy years were spent in Europe after Hawthorne was appointed to the 
consulship at Liverpool. 

The Peabody sisters were devoted to one another. They did not always agree 
on politics, educational theories, and family affairs; but they were far ahead of 
the times in their thinking. 


This I Remember. By ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 

In this revealing story, Eleanor Roosevelt has written what she believes to be 
true of her husband. “I do not claim that I can be entirely objective about him, but 
there are some things I know that I feel sure nobody else can know. Although no 
human being ever completely knows another human being, one cannot live for 
many years with a person without learning something about him.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt pictures the grandmother, who tried to rule the whole family; 
Franklin D., who believed in letting the children make their own decisions be- 
cause he was never allowed to make any decisions for himself; and the children, 
who had their own problems. She also recounts some of her own problems with 
the grandmother. These difficult situations have been related with dignity and 
humor, giving each person his just due. 

The reader is given an idea of what it is like to be constantly in the public eye: 
the pettiness of the visiting public, the strain of the social life, the daily routine, 
press conferences, and traditions of the White House. The seriousness of the war 
and the depression are related from her point of view. Every American should 
read this book for the inside story of the President's life. 
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Career Women of America, 1776-1840 by Elisabeth Anthony Dexter will 
be on the market November 1. As a manuscript, ‘““American Women of Affairs, 
1776-1840,” it received one of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Awards in 1949 (ab- 
stracted in the Pi Lambda Theta Journal, XXVIII [December, 1949], 112-14). 

Career Women of America shows the conditions of work for women in 
the early days of the Republic—how conditions differed from those of the 
Colonial Period and why the changes occurred. 

The publisher, Marshall Jones & Co., Francestown, N.H., will accept pre- 
publication orders for $3.50; copies ordered after November 1 will be $4.00. 











ROSS CURRENTS 


Murpuy, IRENE. “Catharine Beecher, Pioneer,’ The Delta Kap pa Bulletin (Sum- 

mer, 1950). 

What do we do with our frustrations and disappointments? Do they turn us 
into bitter misanthropes, or do we convert them into public works? 

In 1822 Catharine Beecher lost her fiancé in a shipwreck. Prostrated with grief, 
she had first to make her peace with God. Eventually, though, “the catastrophe 
which deprived this passionate woman of a home transformed her into the more 
stirring and relentless advocate of woman’s education for domestic life that this 
country has seen.” 

Catharine had ten brothers and sisters, most of whom became ardent crusaders. 
She, herself, devoted her entire adult life to education. After studying philosophy, 
the Bible, the sciences, and languages, she meditated upon the educational needs 
of girls—and decided to do something about meeting these needs. In 1824 she 
founded Hartford Female Seminary, using money left to her by her fiancé. A few 
years later she established Western Female Institute at Cincinnati, and shortly 
thereafter she was initiating educational projects for women on a national basis. 

Among the many curricular and administrative changes which she advocated 
were cadet teaching, smaller classes, emphasis on general principles instead of 
details, a variety of core curriculum, correction of physical deficiencies through 
exercise, elimination of prizes, and student self-government. She found the avail- 
able textbooks quite unsatisfactory for her purposes. So she wrote the books her- 
self—covering such subjects as health, cooking, calisthenics, home management, 
and religion! When unable to persuade medical men to write needed physiological 
material, she dug it out herself. 

Some of the qualities that made Catharine a pioneer also made her an autocrat. 
Her will and drive, her outspokenness, her habit of quick decision, and her in- 
clination to submerge individual rights for the good of a cause sometimes infuriated 
people. Yet this indomitable woman, who capitalized upon her personal sorrow 
to do good for others, will probably always live among education's great. 


“Women: The Lady From Maine,” Newsweek (June 12, 1950), pp. 24-26. 

Is the public politically and emotionally ready to consider a woman as candidate 
for the vice-presidency of the United States? Is Senator Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine that woman? What are some of Senator Smith’s qualifications for this 
pioneering job? Newsweek describes her as “‘attractive and self-possessed—but with 
a man-sized will. She has gone far, wants to go farther, and is in an excellent posi- 
tion to do so.” 

Margaret Smith’s personal life reflects the story of an American girl who made 
good. Her grandfather worked in the Maine town’s sash factory, and built with 
his own hands the frame house in which the family has lived. Her father was the 
town. barber. When thirteen, Margaret began working in the local five and dime 
store at the rate of fifty cents for a five-hour day. 
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After graduation from high school, she taught school for $8.50 a week. Sub- 
sequently she worked for the telephone company and for the weekly newspaper. 
By 1927, at twenty-nine, Margaret had advanced to a $50 per week job in a 
woolen mill. 

Three years later Margaret Chase married Clyde H. Smith “Wealthy by Maine 
standards,’ he was chairman of the State Highway Commission. Smith, a liberal 
Republican, in due time went to Washington as congressman. He was stricken 
with a heart attack, however, a few days before filing in the 1940 primaries. He 
appealed to his followers to elect his wife. 

Eight years later, Margaret Chase Smith, “who by this time was diluting party 
regularity with strains of independence,” defied the party machine. Without the 
“right” backing, financially or politically, she became the first woman to reach 
the Senate strictly on her own—by popular election, that is, rather than by ap- 
pointment. 

Senator Smith has spoken out fearlessly against both the contradictions of the 
Democratic administration and the exploitation, by some Republican leaders, of 
the prevailing confusion. ‘I don’t want to see the Republican Party,” she has said, 
“tide to political victory on the four horsemen of calumny—fear, ignorance, 
bigotry and smear. . . . Surely we Republicans aren’t that desperate for victory.” 

What are Margaret Chase Smith’s chances with the Republican party for nomi- 
nation as vice-president? If Senator Taft becomes the presidential nominee, she 
probably won’t have a chance. But an Eisenhower-Smith combination is a political 
possibility. 


SELDER, JUNE. “A Work Experience Program,” Childhood Education (May, 

1950), pp. 415-17. 

What are the teachers colleges doing about the preparation of better teacher- 
citizens? Do they, like most of us, merely bemoan the fact that too many teachers 
live and teach within the confines of four walls? 

Danbury State Teachers College in Connecticut has tried, during the past two 
years, to create a social awareness of community needs through an expanded 
curriculum. Freshman and sophomore students go into the community for a four- 
week period to gain new experiences and insights. And what do they do? Sell 
neon signs; work in settlement houses and nurseries; harvest oysters; study art; 
work on a newspaper or in a juvenile court. They test and augment their classroom 
understandings of child psychology, labor relations, and race reactions. 

Many of the problems which arose during the first experimental year have been 
smoothed out; many have not. More emphasis has been placed on careful student- 
faculty planning of experiences. Individual records of the students’ needs and 
past experiences have been studied before projects have been chosen and goals set. 

And what have these work experiences meant to the students? One boy has 
said, “This interim project will give me a chance to see what words like ‘social 
and emotional behavior’ really mean.” 

And will social awareness lead to social action when students become teachers? 
Probably so, if one young woman’s resolve is representative: “Right now in my 
own home-town community I’m doing something related to my work in Texas... . 
I certainly hope I can go on with this once I start teaching.” 











“Pusuic AFFAIRS 


& Bsr World Organization of the Teaching Profession met in Ottawa, Canada, 

from July 17-23. Established in 1946 by accredited delegates from thirty- 
eight national teachers’ associations, the main purposes of WOTP are to raise 
the status of teachers and to promote peace through international cooperation 
in education. The meeting was attended by delegates from eighteen countries 
outside of the United States and Canada, by official observers from five other 
countries and from the International Federation of Teachers’ Associations, the 
United Nations, the International Labor Office, and the International Federation 
of Secondary Teachers. Delegates, registered but without vote, were present from 
thirty-eight affiliated organizations. These attendants, with visitors, made up an 
assembly of approximately 200 people. Dr. William F. Russell, president of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, presided. The agenda of the conference 
included the preparation of a constitution for an all-inclusive world confederation 
of teachers and the discussion of two topics: education and peace, and the teach- 
ing profession and public relations. 

This short article cannot portray the content of the discussion. The effect of 
the sharing of common problems by teachers from around the world was indeed 
inspiring. An effort was made to keep discussions away from theory and pointed 
toward practice. As the representative of Pi Lambda Theta, I was pleased to report 
that, as a practical project in this direction, the organization was privileged to 
choose one of the four representatives to the UNESCO Conference on Geography. 
Emphasis was given to the fact that peace cannot be obtained by securing common 
thinking, but rather by the development of tolerance for the manners and opinions 
of others. The reports from the various nations on the efforts to secure status for 
teachers described methods as varied as the problems. 

A complete report of the WOTP Conference may be obtained through Dr. 
William G. Carr, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


UNESCO SEMINAR ON GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


Miss Marion H. Seibel, of Buffalo, New York, was one of four delegates repre- 
senting the United States at the UNESCO Seminar at Macdonald College of 
McGill University, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Canada, Chosen by the Department of 
State on the recommendation of Pi Lambda Theta, Miss Seibel was one of fifty 
delegates from twenty-three UN countries. She is a sixth-grade critic teacher at 
School 52, Buffalo—a school affiliated with State Teachers College as an off- 
campus demonstration and practice school. 

“The Teaching of Geography As a Means for Developing International Un- 
derstanding” was the subject of the seminar, which Miss Seibel will report in 
the winter issue of the Journal. 
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Women IN THE NEWS 


Miss Alice Dodds has been appointed head of the new African Division of 
the Institute of International Education. The division, made possible by three-year 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
was planned to help Africa develop its resources by giving educational assistance 
to promising young African students. Emphasis will be placed on study in the 
fields of agriculture, engineering, education, and the social sciences. Miss Dodds, 
a graduate of Wellesley College, received part of her education in India, where 
her father was stationed as a missionary in Dehra Dun. 


Miss Lucia M. Cormier, a former high school teacher, was chosen by the 
Democratic party to run for national committeewoman from the First Congres- 
sional District in Maine. Miss Cormier’s opponent will be the veteran Representa- 
tive Robert Hale, who was renominated for a fifth term by the Republicans. 


Dr. Helen Dalton Bragdon, Pi Lambda Thetan from Painesville, Ohio, as- 
sumed her new position in September as general director of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. She will have charge of the association head- 
quarters and staff in Washington, D.C. Dr. Bragdon was graduated from Mount 
Holyoke College, where she later became assistant to the dean. Her Ed.M. and 
Ed.D. degrees were received at Harvard University. She was made assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Minnesota in 1928, and in 1930 she became 
dean of the College for Women at the University of Rochester. Since 1941 she has 
been president of Lake Erie College for Women. 

Dr. Bragdon succeeds Dr. Kathryn McHale, who served as general director of 
the association for twenty years. 


Mrs. Evelyn Sibley Lampman, of Portland, Oregon, received a $500 award 
from the Committee on the Art of Democratic Living for her novel, Treasure 
Mountain. Mrs. Lampman’s work was chosen as the novel (for young readers be- 
tween seven and sixteen years of age) which best portrayed the democratic way of 
life among people of various races and religions. Mrs. Lampman is educational 
director of radio station KGW in Portland. 


Dr. Anne Gary Pannell became the fifth president of Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Virginia, on July 1. She is a graduate of Barnard College, where she majored 
in the field of American history. She completed her doctorate at Oxford University, 
England, in 1935. From 1947-49 she was an associate professor at the University 
of Alabama; the following year she was dean at Goucher College, Baltimore. 


Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton, of Red Oak, Iowa, was elected president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. The federation is the country’s largest 
women’s organization, with a membership of 11,000,000. 
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Mrs. Houghton is a graduate of Wellesley College, and is at present a member 
of the Iowa State Board of Education. She has won the ‘distinguished public 
service” award given by the Iowa Council of Republican Women, and within the 
federation she has served as chairman of the Build a Better Community Contest, 


Dr. Elizabeth C. Crosby, professor of anatomy at the University of Michigan, 
received the $2,500 annual Achievement Award of the American Association of 
University Women. According to Dr. Margaret Elliott Tracy, chairman of the 
association’s committee on Fellowship Awards, Dr. Crosby's extensive studies of 
the midbrain and cerebral cortex had given her an international reputation. Dr. 
Crosby organized the first course in histology and neuroanatomy at the University 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. She was visiting professor at the University of Puerto Rico 
in 1949, and has done research at the Institute for Brain Research at Amsterdam, 
Holland, and at the University of London. 


Mrs. John G. Lee of Farmington, Connecticut, has been elected president of the 
League of Women Voters. Mrs. Lee, the mother of four children, hopes to interest 
women with young families in some phase of government so that they will want to 
enter politics when their families are grown. Such a plan, it is hoped, will achieve a 
larger representation of women in office. By means of small discussion groups, Mrs. 
Lee plans to develop within the league a wider knowledge of economics and federal 
financing. She expects to form a national nucleus of women experts on government 
fiscal policies. 

According to Mrs. Lee the three main objectives of the league for the next 
two years will be as follows: (1) the expansion of world trade and international 
economic development with maximum use of United Nations agencies; (2) a con- 
tinued analysis of the federal budget, and support of such fiscal measures as makes 
for a stable and expanding domestic economy; and (3) reorganization measures to 
improve administrative efficiency in the development and use of natural resources. 


An Advisory Board has been appointed for the 1950 International Arts program, 
according to an announcement made by Donald J. Shank, vice-president of the 
Institute of International Education. ‘‘A great deal is being done these days to share 
scientific and technical knowledge with other countries but exchange of artistic ideas 
is fairly rare,” said Mr. Shank. So the Arts program has been undertaken in order 
to bring twenty accomplished young creative artists in various fields from seventeen 
countries to the United States. These artists arrived September 15; and for three 
months they will study, travel, attend performances and exhibits, and consult with 
outstanding Americans in the art world. 

The chairman of this new program, which was made possible by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the assistance of the State Department, is Mrs. Helen 
Hackett. She was director of public relations for the Foreign Policy Association, and 
was the owner of a New York art gallery where the works of many European artists 
were shown for the first time. 
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‘ProcRaM AND PROJECT NOTES 


pence conferences always provide opportunities for Pi Lambda Thetans to 
demonstrate active citizenship. Several such conferences were held in April in 
different sections of our country and in different areas of interest. The Chicago 
Alumnz Chapter sponsored the North Central Area Conference, under the chair- 
manship of Galeta Karr, on April 15 in Chicago. There were workshops on “Prob- 
lems Facing Teachers the World Over” (leader—Marion Edman, Detroit), 
“Human Relations” (leader—Louise G. Dougherty; Chicago), and “The Personal 
Adjustment of Teachers’ (leader—Frances Mullen, Chicago); business meetings; 
and speakers (Marion Edman and Ethel Wooden, national vice-president). 

Also on April 15, at Stanford University, the Northern California Regional Coun- 
cil Conference was held. Under the general chairmanship of San Jose Alumnz 
Chapter, the conference centered around a panel and general discussion of the signifi- 
cance of Pi Lambda Theta membership, with Thelma Chisholm, national vice- 
president, as moderator. The guest speaker, Miss Helen Heffernan, assistant division 
chief of the Department of Education for California, gave a very inspiring talk on 
“The California Teacher in the Next Decade.” 

The Southern California Regional Council Conference on April 22 was held at 
the new Elementary School of the University of California at Los Angeles under the 
chairmanship of Alpha Delta Chapter. The topic, ‘Mental Health and the Teacher,” 
provided the basis for four discussion groups: parent-teacher relationships, teacher- 
pupil relationships, inter-faculty relationships, and personal relationships. Dr. 
Emery Stoops of Los Angeles County Schools, Thelma Chisholm, and Dr. May V. 
Seagoe, national consultant, were guest speakers. 

The Pacific Northwest Regional Conference was held at Seattle on April 29-30. 
At the business session, séveral problems common to most chapters were discussed. 
With Thelma Chisholm as guest moderator, a panel discussion on ‘Education in 
the Next Decade” was presented. The guest speaker was Dr. George D. Strayer. 

The Four-State Area Conference, organized a year ago under the impetus of the 
Kansas City Alumnz Chapter, with special credit due Mrs. Eileen F. Steele and 
Mrs. Mary Hill Randall, met this year at St. Louis under the chairmanship of 
Dorothy May Abbott. 

Many chapters are sponsoring interesting and worthwhile projects. Detroit 
Alumnz Chapter is sending school supplies and clothing to needy persons in 
Bavaria; Washington Alumnz Chapter is aiding a war-torn Dutch school; Alpha 
Delta Chapter (University of California at Los Angeles) and Theta Chapter (Uni- 
versity of Iowa) are contributing to CARE. The Toledo Alumnz Chapter has been 
making a survey of the conditions under which British teachers on exchange in 
this country live and work in the various communities. The project has the approval 
and assistance of the Federal Security Agency chairman in charge of the inter- 
change of teachers. 

Due to limitations of space, these projects and conference reports are condensed. 
Further information may be obtained from the Program and Projects Editor. 
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OAST TO COAST 


OMEGA CHAPTER 
Omega Chapter (University of California) had as one of its big events last fall 
a joint dinner with members of Lambda Chapter and Bay Area Field Council of Phi 
Delta Kappa, at which meeting Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, professor of education at the 
University of California, was guest speaker. In November, a tea was held for thirty- 
seven new initiates at the Women’s Faculty Club. Special guests upon this occasion 
were Senator and Mrs. Elbert Thomas, of Utah, parents of one of the initiates. At the 
December initiation, Dr. Louise Cobb, of the University of California Department 
of Education, spoke of her recent trip to South America. For the April initiation 
meeting, Omega joined with Upsilon (Stanford University), San Jose Alumna, and 
Northern California Alumnz chapters. At the initiation, which was held in the 
Stanford Memorial Chapel, Miss Thelma Chisholm, national vice-president, pre- 
sided. Dr. Helen Heffernan, Department of Education, University of California, was 

guest speaker at the luncheon following the ceremony. 


ALPHA BETA CHAPTER 


The past year was a successful one for Pi Lambda Thetans on the University of 
Wisconsin campus. At the October meeting, Doris Platt showed colored slides and 
talked on her recent trip to Alaska. In November, the chapter assembled for its an- 
nual Founders’ Day banquet, at which time the members also honored past presi- 
dents. The speaker of the evening was Professor Vernon Carstensen, who spoke on 
the early history of education at the university. Following the December Christmas 
tea and presentation of candidates, twenty-nine young women were initiated in 
January, at which meeting Professor Glenn Trewartha spoke on his observations in 
Japan. At the joint dinner with Phi Delta Kappa in February, Dr. Lorentz Adolf- 
son, director of University Extension, told of plans for educating large groups of 
people in the discoveries of atomic science. Other meetings included a tea in 
March, initiation in April, and a May breakfast and installation of officers. One of 
the main campus services contributed by Alpha Beta Chapter during the past year 
has been the weekly coffee hour, held in the Education Building for students, pro- 
spective teachers, and education faculty. The teas, sponsored jointly with Phi Delta 
Kappa, have provided opportunities for informal discussions. 


ALPHA DELTA CHAPTER 

Alpha Delta Chapter (University of California at Los Angeles) was hostess at 
the Conference on Mental Health and the Teacher, sponsored by the Southern 
California Council of Pi Lambda Theta, April 22, on the U.C.L.A. campus. 
Speakers included Dr. Emory Stoops, assistant superintendent of the Los Angeles 
County Schools; Dr. May Seagoe, a member of the U.C.L.A. faculty and past presi- 
dent of Pi Lambda Theta; and Miss Thelma Chisholm, of the Seattle public schools, 
national vice-president. 
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ALPHA ETA CHAPTER 


Alpha Eta’s (Harvard University) 1949-50 year proved to be a profitable one to 
its members. In October, Miss Elizabeth Kilroe, recording secretary, spoke on her 
“Impressions of Conditions in Czechoslovakia,”’ illustrating her trenchant observa- 
tions with her own beautiful colored photographs. At an open meeting in Novem- 
ber, Dr. Robert R. Sears, director of the laboratory of human development at Har- 
vard, discussed the problem of “Competition in the Classroom.” The traditional 
Christmas meeting was under the direction of Mrs. Leta Whitney, an Alpha Etan 
and a member of the faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music, who illus- 
trated her reading of “A Strange Story of the Nativity’’ with colored slides. Guest 
soloists from the conservatory added to the enjoyment of the evening. In January, 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters, superintendent of the Women’s Reformatory and a mem- 
ber of Pi Lambda Theta, spoke on “Crime and Culture.” At a later meeting, Dr. 
Gordon Allport, of the Psychology Department of Harvard, answered the all-impor- 
tant question, ‘‘What Should Be Taught in Intercultural Education?” 


ALPHA IOTA CHAPTER 


Alpha Iota Chapter (Claremont Graduate School) adopted as its theme for 
1949-50 “Building More Effective Human Relationships.” Guest speakers at 
chapter meetings included Miss Gertrude Jentges, who described her travels through 
South American countries; Mrs. Madeline Sorenson, who gave an inside picture of 
economic conditions in Guatemala; and Miss Margaret McCulley, who told of her 
experiences as an exchange teacher in England. In December, a joint initiation was 
held with Phi Delta Kappa on the Pomona campus, at which meeting Dr. James A. 
Blaisdell, former president of Pomona College, spoke on the subject, “The Assump- 
tions by Which We Live.” The chapter's Eighteenth Annual Reading Conference 
was held on Scripps College campus in Claremont, June 27-30, with Dr. Lou La 
Brant, of New York University, as one of the speakers. The theme of the four-day 
conference was “Developing Personal and Group Relationships through Reading.” 


CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNZ® 

Under the leadership of President Florence B. Fratcher, the Central Missouri 
Alumnz Chapter had an interesting and profitable year. Starting with an opening 
tea in October, which brought together alumnz from the University of Missouri, 
Stephens College, and Christian College, the members progressed, at their next 
meeting, to a symposium entitled ‘Some Problems of Modern Education,” led by 
Mrs. Jane C. Fyler and the Misses Merea Williams and Frances Moore. The annual 
Christmas dinner was held, as usual, at the home of Mrs. Mary Asbury McKay. At a 
meeting appropriately entitled ‘“Modern Poetry,” the famous American lyric poet, 
Dr. John Neihardt, read excerpts from his own writings. 


DETROIT ALUMNA CHAPTER 
At its open meeting in January, the Detroit Alumnz Chapter honored one of its 
members, Dr. Marion Edman, who had recently returned from three and a half 
years in Germany, where she was head of elementary education for Bavaria. For 
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her outstanding work in that country, Dr. Edman has been praised by both Germans 
and Americans. Addressing over one hundred Pi Lambda Thetans and guests, she 
spoke on the topic, “Lights and Shadows over Germany.”” Dr. Edman has now te- 
sumed her position as associate professor of education at Wayne University. Pj 
Lambda Theta is signally honored to have her as one of its members. Miss Bess 
Stein, corresponding secretary of the Detroit Alumnz Chapter and a teacher of the 
mentally retarded in the Detroit Public Schools, recently had her article, “‘Democracy 
in a Classroom for Slow-Learning Children,’’ published in the Said for Excep- 
tional Children. At the April 15 convocation of the University of Michigan, Mrs, 
Elizabeth King received the Cleo Murtland Award for outstanding achievement in 
the field of vocational education. Mrs. King, a past president of the Detroit Alumnz 
Chapter, is coordinator at the Goldberg School for Girls in Detroit. 

Elsie M. Beck, supervisor of social studies, Detroit Public Schools, is one of ten 
American educators selected to direct workshops in Heidelberg, Germany. Leaving 
Detroit June 15 by plane, Miss Beck began work immediately upon arrival in the 
American zone and will continue until some time in September. 


PASADENA ALUMNE CHAPTER 


The Pasadena Alumnz Chapter has, for the past five years, been a member of the 
local Council of Women’s Clubs, which holds a monthly luncheon at which each 
organization is represented. Mrs. Frances Ohlheiser, president of Pasadena Chapter, 
described at a recent council meeting the role which Pi Lambda Theta has taken in 
the study of problems of professional women and in making both financial and 
service contributions to various international projects. Through membership in the 
council, the Pasadena Chapter has an opportunity to become informed about vari- 
ous community projects and to share in those related to its own purposes. 


ST. LOUIS ALUMNAE CHAPTER 


The St. Louis Alumnz Chapter has presented books and periodicals in the field 
of child development and early education to the professional library of the St. 
Louis Public Schools in memory of one of its charter members, Miss Mathilda C. 
Gecks, who had faithfully served the community as primary supervisor, district supet- 
intendent, assistant superintendent, and Harris Teachers’ College teacher and lec- 
turer. 
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METROPOLITAN NEW YORK GROUP 


A group of twenty-five Pi Lambda Thetans—student teachers, supervisors, 
college teachers, and curriculum workers—in the Metropolitan New York area 
has been mecting together this past year. Four meetings were held, three of 
them discussions concerned with the problems of student teachers and first- 
year teachers. The group plans to continue in this field of interest, “. . . . in 
the hope of bringing about changes in practice teaching programs and in the 
adjustment of new teachers to their work.” Ida A. Jewett was president in 
1949-50, and Anna M. Jones has been elected president for the coming year. 

To a profitable and enjoyable 1950-51, and we hope to see you become a 
chapter! 
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POLITICAL THEORY AND EDUCATION 
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two houses of elected representatives are better than one or three, the absence of hereditary titles i 
better than their presence. To the degree that political forms of a foreign country correspond to thosdl 
of the United States, to that degree, . . . is that country considered to approximate to Americanism™ 
But when this political aspect is being considered, a synonym for “Americanism” is habitually usedg 
the synonym is ‘‘democracy.”’ ’ 

This synonym has been established by the simplest of syllogisms: American political forms are 
democratic, therefore political forms which are like those of America are like democracy. This syllow 
gism is unquestioned by the overwhelming majority of Americans." 

When we search our own minds, we know that, while Gorer’s description of | 
our habit of thinking and judging about things American is a caricature, it is all 
too true a caricature. The task of political rethinking and of political re-education§ 
must include the construction of ways to alter this habit of mind in keeping with} 
the requirements of contemporary world politics and our leadership in it. 

Here, then, are four tasks with a major claim upon the political theorizing of 
American educators today as they surrender the untenable goal of ‘keeping educa? 
tion out of politics.” The tasks of theorizing are difficult but nevertheless necessaty 9 
if education is to become an effective partner in making politics the servant andy 
not the nemesis of the moral community of mankind. 7 


* Gorer, op. cit., p. 221. 








